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Do the Dead Live and Communicate? 


To a Future Life has now been scientifically proved 
is asserted by many of our leading scientists. HOW 
it has been proved—the ACTUAL METHODS employed 


—the ACTUAL RESULTS attained—are among the 


astounding revelations found in 


The Library of the Occult 


and Psychical Sciences 


By 
Hereward Carrington, Ph.D., and Dr. William S. Walsh, F.A.M.A. 


7HETHER the universe is at basis material or spiritual lies at the root of 
all moral law, all philosophy and science, and is the most important ques- 
tion before the world today. It is The Coming Science. 








The validity of the evidence pointing to an invisible world, the future abode of 
man, so near our own that the veil might be torn or lifted, is now admitted by 
many of the greatest minds of the day. Heretofore we have been studying 
merely the Material World of Products and Effects. The World of Causes and 
Forces lies all unexplored before us. It is into this fascinating field—the border- 
line of the Unknown, the dim, mysterious region that lies between MIND 
and MATTER, between physical and spiritual forces and energies, that we 
are carried by these marvellous volumes, that voice the last word of Science 
upon the phenomena of Spiritism, the Occult and the Psychic. EMINENT SCIENTISTS AND SCHOLARS 
WHO ENDORSE THIS STUDY 


The Most Or iginal—Thrilling— Prof. Curie Sir A. Conan Doyle 
Thought-P r ovoking Work Ever P ublished Prof. Lombroso Prof. Sidgwick 


THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE—THE GREATEST QUESTIONS | ‘i WilliamCrookes Sir J.J. Thomson 
OF ALL TIME Prof. Flammarion Sir W. F. Barrett 


Dr. J. H. Hyslop Prof. Bergson 











are discussed in clear and understandable language: What Happens at the Moment of Death— 


How We Progress in the Spirit World—Messages from the Beyond—Our Hidden Forces—How to Lord Rayleigh Prof. Richet 
Develop Our Psychic Powers—The Sexes Hereafter—Ghosts and Haunted Houses—Forms Created 3 ‘ 
of ee a oe ge Photography is Possible—How to Obtain Thought Photographs—How Sir Oliver Lodge Dr. G. Geley 
t <i ae eee ree ee : 
enta elepathy Operates—The Marvels of Materialization—Reincarnation and Eastern Sin A. 3. Belfour Pral, RelSeur Stewart 


Philosophy—The Genuine and the Fraudulent in Spiritism—Projection of the Astral Body— 














Mastering the Self—Fear and How to Banish It—The Three Laws of Success—Personal Magnetism 
—Spiritual Healing—Cultivating the ‘‘Sixth Sense’’—Power over Animate and Inanimate 
Matter—How to Interpret Dreams, and many other Topics of equal Importance and Interest. 


And many »thers of equal prominence. 

























SEVEN SPLENDID STIMULATING VOLUMES 
that will make clear tc you many things you despaired of understand- 
ing betore. Each volume 8% x 5% inches 
Art Craft De Luxe Binding with Titles Stamped in Gold— 
Beautifully Printed—Many Unique Illustrations, Including Psy- 


chic and Spirit Photographs. 


A SPECIALLY LOW 
BEFORE-PUBLICATION PRICE 





SEND $1.00 r BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. wb: 


Costs of Material and Labor are soaring daily. Immediate orders 
only can be accepted at the before-publication price, which is based on 
present costs. | 

When the books are off the presses and out of the hands of the | 
binders a material increase in price will be necessary. You will save 
money ordering TODAY. 

Books ready soon and orders filled strictly in rotation. 

MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED = 
| 
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3 Tire expense 
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One Milhon Gord Owners Have 


Found Hasslers as we Claim- 


NE MILLION Ford owners have their cars equipped with 
Hassler Shock Absorbers. They have found every claim we ‘ 
make to be true. 

They have found that the depreciation in their cars is decreased 
at least one-third. They have found that their repair and tire ex- 
pense also has been decreased. 

They have found great enjoyment in the extra comfort afforded, 
and in the easier steering of their cars. They have found a way to 
make the best little car in the world a bit more satisfactory. 

You will have the same experience with Hasslers. Whether you want them for 
your touring car, roadster, coupe, sedan or your Ford One-Ton Truck—you will 
secure the same advantages; they will be the same good investment. 
















For Ford Pas- 
Senger Cars. 


ThisTwinType 
for Front and 
Rear of Ford 
Sedans. 


Ask the nearest Hassler dealer about the 10-Day Trial Plan which enables you 
to get acquainted with Hasslers before you risk your money. Your dealer will fit 
ABSOR your car with the Hasslers designed especially for that model. 
oot 8p If you don’t know your Hassler dealer then write us and we'll see that you are 
supplied promptly. 

Opportunities now for exclusive distributors in many foreign countries. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 526 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Made in Canada by Robert H. Hassler, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
The Hassler Guarantee: ‘‘Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back”’ 
A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 


ThisTwinType 
for Front and 
Rear of Ford 
Commercial 
Cars. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


for Ford Cars and Trucks 


The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and allow for the most resilient down- 








ThisTwinType 
for Front and 
Rear of Ford 
Onc-Ton 
Trucks. 


ward action. 


The springs compress on either upward or downward movements—do not stretch out 








of shape—do not allow upthrow. Hasslers last as long as the Ford and make it last. 
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HEN Steve Tempest was 
fifteen years old his father 
died, and his mother, ap 
pealing to Jonathan Blaine, 

of the famous old real estate firm of Blaine 
and Starr, who had been her husband’s 
friend, obtained employment for Steve 
as an office boy. Twelve years later, 
when Steve was twenty-seven, and had, 
during all that time, save for the 
eighteen months or so of his service in 
the army, been a loyal employee of the 
firm, he was dismissed—unjustly and 
arbitrarily, as it seemed to him and to 
some other people. 

In the case of most men twelve years, 
at such a time in their lives, would be 
important, significant; they would be 
crowded with events, more or less in- 
teresting. But in those twelve years 
only three really significant things 
happened to Steve Tempest. First, his 
mother died—just in time to prevent 
Steve from being exempted from the 


draft. Her death led to the second im- 
portant event—his induction into the 
army. And, because he was in the 


army, he renewed an acquaintance of 
his childhood with Margaret North 
—which was the third thing, since he 
fell in love with her, and she with him, 
and they became engaged. 

There were reasons, not immediately 
obvious, for the emptiness of those 
twelve years—for the gap they repre- 
sented in Tempest’s real life. 

When Steve’s father died it turned 
out that he had left nothing for his wife 
and son except his life insurance. And 
a good deal of that money, even, went 
for debts. In the end Mrs. Tempest 
had about five hundred a year—a little 
more or less. And her housckeeping 
allowance had been five times as 
much! 

Forced, for the first time in ker life, 
to consider money, Mrs. Tempest 
turned from a spendthrift into a miser. 
At first, when Steve was bringing home 
only six or seven dollars a week, a 
grinding economy was necessary. But 
later, when his salary had been in- 
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relax. Expe 


She was afraid; 


creased, she would not 
rience had seared her. 
she transmitted her fear to Steve. He 
might lose his place; they must be care- 
ful; they must save every penny they 
did not have to spend to keep alive. 

It was small wonder that Steve made 
slow work of advancing with Blaine 
and Starr. He was always shabby; 
always apologetic; he never forgot that 
he had been employed out of something 
like charity; always felt, rather, that he 
continued employment to 
It wasn’t true; he 
well, and, be 
than al 


owed his 
some such reason. 
did his work extremely 
fore he was done, knew more 
most any one in the office about the busi 
his failure to assert himself 
there was 


ness. But 


counted against him; in that 





office, as in the world at large a ten 
dency to accept a man’s valuation of 
himself 


His life outside of the office was as 
drab and dull as it was there. His 
mother’s pride had made her shun all 
their old friends; it made her, too, reject 
the advances of those among whom they 
went to live. He lacked the 
money required to enable him to take 
part in games; when he was older he 
couldn’t make friends with girls. He 


littie 


never had money enough, just for one 
thing, to take one to the movies, cr to 
buy her an ice-cream soda 

His mother’s death and his induction 
into the army brought about a remark 
able change in Steve's life. He wel 
comed it; even when he found that he 
had small chance of getting to France 
there were things to reconcile him. He 
made a good impression on his officers; 
standing out, rather, in the ranks of his 
fellows, it was not long before he became 
major—a 


a brigade sergeant positio 


more important, more responsible, a1 


considering everything, better pai 
than any he had ever had 

He was no longer handicapped. His 
clothes were as good as the next 





“T’ve considered giving you Perry’s job and I’m not going to do it. man s. He had opportunities throug} 
There’s something wrong about you—in this office. I don’t know the various service organizations, !d 
what it is, and I’m too busy to take the time to find out.” social contacts. He met girls; the 
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taught him to dance; made him talk. And at last he met 
Margaret North— some time in the early summer of 1018. 

They discovered, somehow, that they had, years before, 
gone to the same dancing schocl, and, going on, that their 
parents had been friends. The Norths, it appeared. were 
among those Mrs. Tempest had shunued after her mis- 
fortunes; they were interested in what Margaret toldthem 
of Steve, and she was bidden to ask him to their Long 
Island house when he had leave. Soon he was a regular 
Visitor. 

That was the beginning of his first romance. He fell 
in love with Margaret almost at once, probably; she cer- 
tainly liked him at sight. She was beginning, that 
summer, to be a little tired of young men who affected an 
unlimited knowledge of women and a sophistication al- 
mest as unpleasant as it would have been had it been 
real; Steve’s shyness, his sensitive delicacy, touched her. 

Just how they came to be engaged is something of a 
mystery. The suggestion may be a little ungallant, but 
Margaret must have given Steve some help! Engaged 
they were, certainly, before the armistice. And the 
Norths, to Steve’s surprise, were far from being dis- 
pleased. He had an extremely frank talk with Mr. 
North, who, if he was not, perhaps, a millionaire, was not 
unfavorably known to Messrs. Dun and Bradstreet. 


° ELL,” he said, kindly, “you don’t make a very 

impressive showing, Steve. But you’ve bad a 

good deal against you. I think, on the whole, you 

needn't feel discouraged. After the war—” He hesi- 

tatid. “I could finda place for you, of course, but 4 

“T’d rather not, sir,’”’ said Steve, and that was settled 
then and there. 

He was very late in getting his discharge; the plain 
truth was that he was so competent that he was not 
treated too fairly in that respect. But when he was out 
of uniform at last he was very hopeful, very confident. 
He hesitated about going back to Blaine and Starr, but de- 
cided, finally, todoso. Mr. Starr—Mr. Blaine had been 
dead for two or three years—was amiable,but pessimistic. 

“We'll be glad to take you back, Tempest,” he said. 
“We promised that when you went into the service, and 
we'll keep our word. But it will have to be at the old 
salary. Things are slow.” 

Things were slow. But they shouldn’t have been. 
With his fresh point of view Steve realized that things 
were not going too wel] with Blaine and Starr. The firm 
was too old-fashioned, too hide-bound in its methods. 
In his particular work, which had to do with the man- 
agement of rather expensive apartment houses, that was 
painfully evident. Perry, whose assistant he was, was 
outspoken in his criticisms. 

“Trouble with this outfit is it doesn’t know it’s alive!” 
he said. “We're piking along—and there’s a shortage 
of high-class apartments that ought to have us lying 
awake nights getting ready to turn it intomoney! And 
I take ideas in to Starr and he says they’re very interest- 
ing, and that’s the last that’s heard of them!” 

Steve waited for a time. and then asked fora raise. He 
didn’t get it, and Mr. Starr seemed to be rativer annoyed 
by his request, even though Steve explained that he 
wanted to be married. Steve was disappointed, but he 
was beginning to realize that he was, in a way, in a blind 
alley. A raise of five, or even of ten, dollars a week, 
would have done him little good. He nad about fifteen 
dollars a week in addition to his salary of thirty-five, 
anyway; the money his mother had left him came to that. 

But the cost of living was mounting bv leaps and 
bounds; he saw no hope of being able to marry Margaret 
and care for her, as things were going. There were some 
who said that, with Blaine and Starr, he was in a rut; he 
thought so himself. But he flattered himself. A man in 
a rut is at Jeast going ahead, even though he makes slow 
progress. And Steve was standing still; he was like a 
motor car mired in a mudhole, when its wheels turn 
without moving. 





N ARGARET was away a good deal at this time. 
That may have been throvgh design; may have 
been due to a feeling that it was better for Steve to work 


things out for and by himself. Her mother was in poor 


health, and Margaret traveled with her, and stayed at 
health resorts. A year had passed since the armistice; 
the plain trvth was that Steve had accomplished nothing 
1 that time. 

Margaret wrote to him often; cheerful, happy letters. 
But he wanted her, warm and living, glowing. He 
wanted the comfort of her arms, her lips, after a long, dull 
dav. Just at the time when Starr refused to raise bis sal- 
arv, he did see ker. But she lacked sympathy tor his 
querulous complaints 

“Vou know, Steve,” she said, “you don’t have to 

1v there. I wonder, sometimes. if it isn’t a mistake?” 


“I don't want to sacrifice all the years I’ve spent 
‘earning that business.”’ he said, rather swlenly. 

*Vou'll have to decide she said. 

And then, suddenh ll the vague troubles of Blaine 
aid Starr came to a head. Mr. Starr was taken ill 


1.0 


suddenly; within a day or two the whole office knew that 
he was not coming back; that he would be, for the rest of 
his life, an invalid. Martin Starr, his son, dimly remem- 
bered by Tempest, came back. He had quarelled with 
his father ten years before and gone West to strike out for 
himself ; he came back, now, to try to revive the business. 

Perry, Steve’s immediate chief, resigned at once. 

“T’ve just been waiting for a chance to quit,” he told 
Steve. “Scott and Scott have been after me for 
months. I didn’t like to leave the old man flat—felt 
sort of sentimental about him, I guess. But I’m through 
now. Hope they give you my job—you ve earned it.” 

A new hope leaped up in Steve, too. After all—why 
not? He knew the work; he was entirely competent. He 
had been disappointed in the same hope twice before, 
but this time it ought to be different. Martin Starr 
would not share the old, traditional feeling about him. 
He wrote, enthusiastically, to Margaret; told her he 
hoped to have great news for her when she came home, 
later in the week. He was quietly confident when Mar- 
tin Starr sent for him, a couple of days after Perry’s de- 
parture. 

“Sit down, Tempest,” said Starr. “It’s a long time 
since I used to see you around here—ten years, isn’t it?” 

“Tt must be.” 

Starr drummed on his desk; weighed Tempest, with 
keen, blue eyes. 

“Well,” he said. “No use beating about the bush. 
I’ve considered giving you Perry’s job, of course. And 
I’m not going to do it.” 

Steve stared at him; started to speak; changed his 
mind, and waited. 

“Here’s why,” said Starr. “You’ve been here 
twelve years— longer than any one except one or two 
stenographers. Long enough to Jearn the business inside 
out—to make yourself indispensable. You haven’t done 
it. You've got intoa rut. You haven't had a raise for 
four years—”’ 

“T know—I’ve tried to be patient—— 

“Wrong! When a man doesn’t get a raise I always 
blame him—never his employer. ‘The good man forces 
that sort of thing—or quits. There’s another thing. 
There’s been a chance, twice, for you to be made head of 
your department. The first time young Crosby was pro- 
moted over your head. He’s making about fifteen 
thousand a year with the Central Realty Company now. 
The next time they got Perry—from outside.” 

“TIT know. They wouldn’t give me a chance, either 
time “ 





ss OU didn’t make them. That’s your fault. And— 

that’s why I’m not going to promote you, and 
why I am going to fire you. I won’t keep a man at all 
if I can’t promote him when he’s in line. It keeps 
some good youngster out of the organization—a man 
who can be trained and developed to work his way up. 
No business can carry deadwood. And that’s what 
you've Jet yourself become.” 

Tempest was on his feet, angry, incredulous, amazed. 

“You're firing me because I got a raw deal before you 
came—!”’ he cried, with a gasp. 

“Tf you like to put it that way! I know you think I’m 
being unfair. But I’m doing you a good turn—and 
some day you'll see it. You ought to have quit the min- 
ute you didn’t get what you thought was fair treatment— 
any man should. There’s something wrong about you 
in this office. I don’t know what it is, and I’m too busy 
to take the time to find out. You'll have to do that for 
yeurself. You can have a month’s pay. Take the time 
to find another job—just keep in touch, so that the new 
man can get on to the job. That’s alJ.” 

Tempest’s instinct was to argue. But the look in 
Starr’s eyes checked him. And, moreover, he had 
nothirg to say. He realized that as he went back to his 
own desk. He felt, keenly and bitterly, the cruelty, the 
injustice, of his dismissal. But he couldn’t justify that 
feeling and make it reasonable; couldn’t put it into 
words. His mind failed, as it were, to back up his 
emotions. He fclt that there was an answer to that 
scathing arraignment of Starr’s. But what was it? 

He tried, honestly, and as well as he could. in the welter 
of his emotional indignation, to see Starr’s side. Perhaps 
he was to biame. But he ended the day hopelessly 
confused. He was going about in a circle, really. And 
the urgent, imminent need of replacing the anchor he had 
lost, the job that had for so many years been the corner- 
stone of his being, obsessed him. That and the thought 
of Margaret, who was coming home next day, and the 
blow he must dea] to her—and to her pride in him. 

He told Margaret the whole story; made no attempt to 
soften Starr’s words. And he grew conscious, as he 
listened, of something that shocked him, staggered him. 
For Margaret regarded kim, as he talked, quietly, with- 
out passion, without sympathy. And he was still ex- 
tremely sorry for himself. 

“Did you ever hear anything so unfair?”’ That was 
his peroration. “He just kicked me into the street— 
after twelve years!” 
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She gave him a long, slow look. 

“Steve—” she said. “Oh, Steve—I’m afraid you'll 
hate me. I think he was right.” 

He stared at her, aghast. 

“He just considered you as you stood,” she said. “‘He 
knew you’d let people walk over you for years. Oh, ] 
know why, and so do you! But these things didn’t con- 
cern him. Why should they? If you go to buy a suit of 
clothes you don’t expect to pay ten dollars more because 
the tailor’s wife has been ill and he’s had to pay a doctor’s 
bill. All you think of is the suit and what it would cost 
you somewhere else. And you wouldn’t buy tickets for 
a theater and be bored by a bad actor because he’d had 
hard luck and couldn’t be as good as some other man. 
Don’t you see?” 

“But to fire me that way—! 
me the job—or thought he couldn’t—— 

“T can see his piont,” she said. “And you'll have to 
see it, too, Steve. If, in your old job, you didn’t prove 
your fitness for a better one, you weren’t growing. And 
he wants some one who will. Oh, he’s rignt! It’s 
what I’ve been feeling——” » 

“You mean—it makes a difference—with us ‘wae 


Even if he couldn’t give 


” 





5 pte bound to, isn’t it?” she asked. “I can’t stop 
caring for you. I can’t marry any one else. But how 
can I marry you if you can’t keep up your end? We'd 
each have things to do—just as men and women did when 
they livedin caves. Then the man went out and hunted, 
and she stayed home and Jooked after the cave and the 
children. All that hasn’t really changed much—it’s just 
the symbols that are different. And—well, if you can’t 
meet a situation like this, how could you look after—us— 
later?” 

“1 see,” he said. 
as he looked at her. 
not to weaken. 

“Oh, Steve!”’ she cried. “My dear! I know you can 
make good! I believe in you—that’s one of the reasons I 
love you! Use what you have—your strength, and 
being young! And you’ve got more money than most 
men have at yourage. Don’t think of it as ten or fifteen 
dollars a week—think of it as money. And don’t blame 
any one else if you fail—any more than you'll thank any- 
one else when you succeed——” 

“T’'ll thank you,” he said, and looked at her. “I—I 
do, now. Ihaven’t got it quite straight yet, but I think I 
shall. I’d better go now—I want to do some thinking. 
I’ve just been feeling things—and I ought to use my 
brain—if I’ve got one fn 

He walked home, through the silent city. New 
thoughts were leaping in his mind—new ideas. It was as 
if his thought, suddenly, had burst through a dam; had 
found a new, broad channel, and need no longer make its 
slow way through a course choked by weeds and sandbars 
of prejudice and fear... . 

He had complained of the lack of opportunity—and 
hadn’t it been in his grasp all the time? He had, just as 
Margaret had said, thought of the money his mother had 
left as so much a week to be added to his salary; of the 
capital asa sum to which his slow savings must be added. 
And now he saw it, suddenly, as a tool, an instrument, 
ready for his use. Suddenly, in the middle of a deserted 
block he stopped, and spoke aloud, though there was no 
one to hear him. 

“Tt’s all up to me!” he said. 
orany one 


There was a new hardness about him 
It must have been difficult for her 


“< 


Just me—not Starr— 


A SCORE of plans fiashed in and out of hismind that 
night. His sleep was broken; he kept starting up, 
wide awake. He was groping; he was on the very verge of 
anidea. And, just before daylight, ne came to grips with 
it,and, thereafter, slept. It was late when he awoke; he 
was startled, at first, and then he laughed. The first thing 
he did, after breakfast was to go to the office and see Starr. 

“1 shan’t want that month’s salary you offered me,” he 
said. “I'd rather feel that 1 was through here entirely.” 

Starr looked at him; nodded. 

“ Just as you please,” he said. “But if you take it you 
needn’t feel tied. You're entitled to it.” 

“Thanks—but I won't,” said Tempest. 

He had some qualms of censcience as he sat, for an 
hour, at his desk, making certain notes. But afterall, he 
was only codifying information he had worked hard to 
acquire; if Blaine and Starr did not care to use his know]- 
edge, and pay him for the use, he had the right to use it 
himself, or sell it in a better market. He was a little 
frightened when he went out; the simplicity of his plan 
Was so great that it seemed there must be something 
wrong with it. 

Nevertheless, he went ahead. He went to see a man 
who had long been a client of the office, Amory Flint, whe 
owned an apartment house on the West side. Steve 
knew the history of every brick in that building; the 
original investment, the shifting cost of upkeep; the tax 
record; Flint’s exact equity. He knew Flint, too, and 
iad no difficulty in seeing him. 

“What’s the matter now?” 


asked Flint. “More 
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SSSA, AGA RTA RAE SERRE: 


“I can’t stop caring for you. I can't marry any one else. But how can I marry you if you cant 


keep up your end? If you can’t meet a situation like this, how could you look after us — later?” 
trouble? ” He was a querulous man; he loathed the details “Except on the chance of a sale. Got another idea, swinging the whele deal would want to borrow, as you 
he had occasionally to consider. though. You've got an idea—means you're figuring ona did. They'd just be saving money—not making it.” 
“No,” said Tempest. “I’ve quit Blaine and Starr. way to make money out of this. You’ve got fifteen “You'd plan to expand—get other houses?” 
And—I want to talk to you about buying the May thousand dollars. I’ve—well, more than that. Tell me “Ves!” Tempest laughed I knew you'd want to be 
brook.” your idea. If it’s good I'll finance it—and split the _ in on it if I had anything good—I wantea you to suggest 
“Go ahead and talk!” profit.” it, though. You've got money enough to buy up houses 
“Vou'll have to raise rents again if you keep the rempest hesitated; thought hard for a minute. while they’re cheap—and if we get this going I'll soon 
house.”’ “All right,” he said. ‘Because, if this works, there ’s have enough to put In money as We Las the idea.” 
“T know that! And the tenants'll come and pester no end to it. If you can sell your house, will you divide “Go ahead!” said Flint, abruptly. “Line up the 
me— instead of Blaine and Starr—damn ’em!” even with me on anything vou get over a hundred and crowd in the Maybrook, if you can. I'll have my lawyer 
“Rents are going up overnight—but property values _ fifty thousand?” draw up a temporary agreement. Get your plan for a 
aren't climbing with them % “Ves,”’ said Flint, who never wasted words. management concern on paper and Jet me have it.” 
“Know why, don’t vou? Taxes going up. Every one “Sell to your tenants,” said Tempest. “Figure an Steve had only ten n tes to spend with Margaret 
velling about profiteering. Bolsheviks in the Jegislature apartment, roughly, at a thousand dollars a room. That’s _ that night— even although sh had been awav for weeks 
talking about laws te limit rents! Whowantstoownan about two hundred thousand for you. It’s equivalent He flung his schem report of his progress at her ir 
apartment house?”’ to six dollars a room a year for them. Add six more quik ervous § 
“I do—if you'll be reasonable. I've got fifteen thou- and it wouldn’t run to that—for upkeep and taxes, and “I've got four of them signed up now—thirty familie 
sand dollars—cash.” they'll have their places clear for twelve dollars a room in the house,” he said. “Get to see as y as I can 
Flint laughed. a year—and they’re up against paying twenty o: more.” tonight—at home Best place to talk a thing like that 
“ And I suppose a man with a nickel would like to buy “Coédperative ownership—that’s all,” said Flint. Looking right at what I’m trying to sell] ther Get the 
dinner at the Waldorf—if thev’d be reasonable! I “That’snot new.” Wives, too.” 
thought you wanted to talk business, Tempest!” He was flushed w tr 
“T do. You'd make money if you sold your equity for “T know it. But the old codperative houses were an entirely new Steve 
forty thousand dollars. And you can’t. You'd have _ built by syndicates. Or bought by them. No one’s _ breathlessly, kissed gov 
sold any time for six months. I'd appraise that house — thought of going out and selling a house to its tenants to For forty-eight hours he 
at a hundred and fifty thousand dollars—and it’s subject give them a chance to keep out of paying high rents. Not and slept only because he 
} rht ar 


to mortgages of a hundred thousand. You’d be glad yet. There's still time. It’s so darned obvious that ness between midy.ight 


to sell for a hundred and forty—you’d take a hundred and _ every one’ll be doing it—but there’s still a chance to be But when that time was 
thirty-five. 1’ll give you a hundred and fifty—fifteen first. Then organize a firm to manage houses like that apartments And the thirt 





thousand cash. That'll leave a balance of a hundred —just codperative propositions. Charge a percentage of “Six thousand—loose « 

and thirty-five thousand to be secured by a new mort- cost, or a fixed fee—doesn’t matter which.” “T may resell it—may li 

gage. And—I'll pay it off within three months.” “Well ” Flint was wavering. my own, vou see. I’m going to be 
Flint laughed again. “1 know every tenant in that house!” said Tempest. All his new crispness, his manner of the alert, hustling 
“IT like you too well to take you up, Tempest,” he said. “Every one of them. I’ve talked to them all. There business man, fell from him 
“T mean it. 1’m working on a new idea.” isn’t one who can’t find the money. Doing it that way “I’m going to be married pretty soon!” he said in 


“Don’t see how I can lose.” said Flint, thoughtfuly. they can afford to takea clear title, wherea man who was an awed voice 
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Issues and —Wen 


UR next President will hail from Ohio and 
will be a journalist. This seems to be the 
one certainty with which the campaign 
begins. 

We must not overlook the rather unusual circum- 
stance that, no matter which side wins, we shall have 
a strong man for Vice-President. 

Beyond these two obvious and interesting facts the 
whole situation is peculiarly hazy. It could hardly 
be otherwise. The delegates at both conventions 
were steeped in the confusion and uncertainty which 
have afflicted the country since the armistice. They 
were divided in their judgment as to the kind of 
leadership required, and still more hopelessly be- 
fuddled as to the best means of bringing the affairs of 
the nation back to normal. Both tickets and both 
platforms were the result of compromise reached 
after a series of almost hopeless deadlocks. 

Governor Cox is a strong man. His career is tvp- 
ical of America. And he thinks in American terms 
and measures facts by American values. As a cam- 
paigner he is always formidable. He knows the 
political game and he has a mass of progressive and 
constructive legislation to his credit. Like Mr. 
Harding he is fortunate in his colleague on the ticket. 
Mr. Roosevelt is worthy of his name. As Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy he was able, against great 
odds, occasionally, to lift the administration of 
that department above the level of mediocrity. 


Big Issues Must Be Faced 


Regardless of platforms, theories, compromises, or 
bosses, the next administration will have to tind a 
practical way of dealing with a three-fold 
group of problems bequeathed us by the 


from the present administration, our next administra- 
tion will have to tackle the job of putting our indus- 
trial and commercial life back upon an American 
foundation. We shall have to co-ordinate the great 
branches of industry so that the factory will not out- 
grow the farm. And we must help the worker and the 
employer alike to see that they are servants of the na- 
tion not its masters; and that wages and profits 
belong to the worker and the investor because of 
work well done and not because of class organization, 
or class legislation designed to profit men in masses 
regardless of individual service. 

The Democratic party is enmeshed in its past. 
It cannot escape from the character it has acquired 
during the last seven years. For this reason and 
others which need not be named now we believe the 
best interests of the nation require that Mr. Harding 
be elected; with a Republican Congress to support 


him. 
A The man who earns a fortune is on a different 
footing from one who simply inherits riches, 
but even when a man has made a competency, he 
should then look forward to some form of public 
service rather than to years of idle enjoyment of 
riches. The late George W. Perkins is a conspicuous 
example of a man who might have rested, who might 
have been satisfied to have a good time after retiring 
from business, but who literally died in the harness. 
Mr. Perkins, indeed, worked harder for the common 
good after retiring from business than he had done 
before, and it was this unremitting public and patri- 
otic work during the war that undermined his health. 


Let Every One Work 


LEISURE class is a burden to any nation. 


A record like that of Mr. Perkins is a rebuke to that 
large class of people who imagine that the one thing 
needful for human happiness is to shorten the day’s 
work. Too little work is as bad as too much. Our 
country, in common with the rest of the world, is 
suffering from a too universal desire to get along with 
as little work as possible. A good deal of the prevail- 
ing unrest would disappear if everybody got to work. 
Work will produce national contentment, and 
incidentally increase the national reserve stocks 
and reduce prices. The millennium will not 
be ushered in by a four- or six-hour day. A good 
recipe for happiness is to work hard, and to put 
one’s self into the work. 


Epoch--Making Labor Decision 


F upheld finally in the Supreme Court the 
I Rochester clothing case will take rank with the 
Danbury Hat case. The Rochester clothing 
strike involved not only employer and employee, 
but was a fight as well between unions. When other 
Rochester manufacturers made a contract with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in  1o19, the 
Michaels-Stern Company, the plaintiff in the case, 
refused to do so. By means of the strike, picketing 
and intimidation the Amalgamated attempted to 
coerce the plaintiff. While the strike was in progress 
the plaintiff's employees in large numbers joined 
the United Garment Workers, which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, but the 
strike and its methods continued just the same. The 
decision of Judge Rodenbeck of the Supreme Court 
of Monroe County makes permanent the temporary 
injunction against intimidation on the part of the 
Amalgamated, and awards $100,000 
damages against the union. 





war. Nocut and dried program will work. 
The issues will have to be handled as they 
arise in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of our constitution. And it will 
be impossible to postpone these issues. 
Thev must be faced and settled and settled 
right. The Democratic administration 
under the exclusive leadership of Mr. Wil- 
son has got plenty of real work cut out for 
the next administration no matter what 
its political complexion. 

The first group of questions have to do 
with the disorganized political machinery 
of our government. 

We have got to get rid of executive 
autocracy; departmental bureaucracy; 
frenzied extravagance, and, above all, the 
continuous and subtle attempt to break 
down representative government and sub- 
stitute for it a bastard democracy which, 
stripped of its disguises, is nothing less 
than class or mob rule. 


A Foreign Policy Needed 


We have no foreign policy now. The next 
administration must have a foreign policy 
as broad as the world and simple enough 
to be practical. We are knit up with the 
common interests of mankind. Our flag 
must follow rade into every port in 


our 








The right to strike was not questioned 
by the court, nor the right of the 
strikers to invade the ranks of the plain- 
tiff’s employees in the effort to win over 
their support. The defendant, however, 
became liable the moment force and 
illegal methods of picketing were used. 
Damages were decreed against the national 
organization of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, on the ground of a principal being 
responsible for the acts of agents, a liability 
shared also by those individual members 
of the local union who “acted in concert 
with respect to the illegal means con- 
ceived and employed.” In this respect 
the decision is not so sweeping or dras- 
tic as the Danbury Hat case, in which 
the court ordered the sale of the homes 
of the strikers to satisfy the judg- 
ment. 

The presence of two contending unions 
in the case led to an interesting pro- 
nouncement of the court on the question 
of monopoly. The aim of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers is toward a 
virtual monopoly of labor in the men’s 
garment industry. Monopolies of labor 
and of capital were placed by the court 
in the same category, and equally con- 
demned. The case is rather unusual in 
that it involves no questions of wages, 
hours or other conditions of work. Its 
significance is in clarifying and establish- 
ing the fundamental proposition that the 
right to work or to quit work on the part 
of an individual, or collection of individ- 








the worl It will not do to contemplate 
all this in a kind of sentimental rapture. 
We are not the original discoverers of duty 
either personal or national. And we can- 
not do our duty unless we, at the same 
tim« v our rig 

And, since there is thing to hope for 
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names uals, will equally receive the protection of 


the courts. 
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Things Snapped by a Birdman 
Who Traited the Panama 
(anal from Ocean to Ocean 
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As the Eagles View Panama City 














It appears rather different from this to 
the average tourist; mevertheless it is 
Panama City, the first town on the Pacific 
side It has galvanized roofs and plazas 
and palm trees—and at times it is a bit 
tropical, to say the least. Then, too, there 
aren’t any skyscrapers. But it is a real 
American center, full of rea/ American peo 
ple who are busily engaged doing things. 
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“Peter Michael” Swallows Some Ships 
United States fighting vessels in the Pedro Miguel locks. The tiny electric 
“‘mules’’ on the edge of the locks are preparing to haul them through. 






-"? Where the Engineers Had Trouble 


“In Time of Peace 
A Close-up of the dirigible hangar at the naval air station, Coco Solo A superdreadnought isn’t so very large after all. That 1s, it doesn’t seern so very 
Without it (should another war come) Uncle Sam_ would be much ‘arge when contrasted with the great Culebra Cut. Note the slides (plainly visible) 
inconvenienced. Here scores of airmen have reccived instruction which have caused so much trouble in the past. One would bury any fighting ship 
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YTORTHAMPTON, Mass., 
| the home of Calvin Cool- 
idge for twenty-five years, 
has an abiding faith in the 
Coolidge star. Northampton says 
with one accord: “If Cal Coolidge 
has made up his mind to be President, 
he will be President.” Consequent- 
ly the home fol S speedily forgot 
their disappointment that he was not 
given first place on the Republican 
ticket, and have settled down to the 
conviction that this year’s presi 
dential clection is merely a trial heat 
for Northampton’s favorite son. 
Remarkable as his political career 
has been it is no more remarkable 
than Calvin Coolidge’s personality. 
Anecdotes are an indigenous growth 


from his rich individuality, and while 
his unreflecting neighbors ascribe tis 
success to “Coolidge luck,”’ the 


stories they tell to point their sage 
reflections indicate rather a capacity 
for hard work and an uncanny sense 
of tne psychological moment. 

Some one once asked Coolidge how 
he came to be elected to office with 
such unfailing regularity. “What do 
you do to get the votes:” 

“Nothing; just Jet Nature take 
its course.” 

“That’s good enough to hand out 
to the public,”’ said the questioner 
with the frank familiarity of an old 
friend, “but we know that Nature 
doesn’t work that way.” 

“Well,” said Coolidge, after a 
moment’s reflection, “perhaps I 
nudge Nature occasionally.” 

When he nudges. he does it most 
effectively. 

For instance: In 1913 the Presi- 
dent of the State Senate failed of 
re-election. Northampton learned 
the sad news a little after midnight. 
Calvin Coolidge, then a member of 
the Senate, took the first train next 
morning for Boston, and three days 
later came home with the assurance 
that he would get the position, 
which was one of the most eagerly 
sought in the Commonwealth. 

How did he do it: Perhaps 
nobody but himself knows the details, but in a general 
way by getting to the Senators first and asking them for 
their support. Jt took him only three days to secure the 
pledges of the majority—and they kept their pledges. 

Coolidge’s political sagacity is many-sided. He was 
appointed Chairman of the Massachusetts Commission 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. A 
friend, in congratulating him, said: “You will have a 
splendid chance to see the Pacific coast after the Massa- 
chusetts building is dedicated and the formalities are 
over. Of course you will run down to Los Angeles, aad 
it would be fine to come home by way of Seattle.” 

‘I’m not going,” said Coolidge. 

“But you must go. You are the head of the whole 
works.” 

“Don’t care. I’m not going. 

“Why not?” 

“See Massachusetts first.” 

The rest of the Commission made the trip, had a good 
time ana spent the next six months after their return ex- 
Coolidge, having stayed 


‘ 


” 


plaining their expense accounts 


home, had no explanations to make 


Few Words, 


i ow way he campaigns is illustrated by the anecdote 
of a practical politician of the ward variety, well 
vn as an officeholder in Northampton—where the 
city administration is Democratic. He voted for Coolidge 
for Mayor in 1910. Asked why he did it, he said: 
“The bye came to me house and said: ‘I’m running fer 
Mayor an’ I ax yer support.’ Bedad he made me such 
a foine visit that I voted fer him.” 
“What did he talk about?” 
“Why he—he axed me to support him, and—well] I dis- 


Many Votes 


know 


remember that he said anything beyant that, but I’ve 
been aa d glad ever since I done ag 





Phat was the way Coolidge succeeded in local politics. 
He went to the voters quietly and individually and 


ked them for their 


114 


ipport. He made no promises, in 


Governor Coolidge, Mrs. Coolidge and their two sons. 
which is about as American as one can find anywhere in these United States. 
Until recently the youngsters, John and Calvin, Jr., carried newspapers be- verv much to this firm. I'll be 
cause their father wants them to grow to be strong, self-reliant men some day. : 


(ooltdge—-Man of Destiny 
and Fluman Being 


By FRED FOHN SPLITSTONE 





They May Move to Washington 


dulged in no oratory, practiced none of the tricks of con 
ventional politics, and yet Northampton elected him to 
office in 1899—as a member of the City Council—and 
with the help of the surrounding country has kept him 
in office most of the time since. His first candidacy for a 
place on the school board was unsuccessful. Since then 
he has been a candidate twelve times without a defeat 
and he usually runs far ahead of his ticket. 

Most of the anecdotes that have been told abovt this 
interesting son of New England—and his whole person- 
ality is redolent of the Yankee—hinge upon two charac- 
teristics—his reticence and his frugality. It is true that 
he has not, so far as the record shows, ever wasted a word 
or a dollar, but he is silent because he fin 1. it betéer to 
listen and to think than to talk, and he lives simply so 
that making a living need not interfere with more ideal- 
istic things. The stories of his modest quarters at the 
Adams House in Boston, of his sending his linen home to 
be washed, of his refusal to own an automobile, of his 
smoking an economical kind of cheroot, of his living in the 
half of a double house, are all true; but they do not indi- 
cate a miser nor even a lover of money. No more does 
the fact that be never indulges in small talk or promis- 
cuous hand-shaking mark him as a misanthrope 

The story of how he took a law partner is illustrative of 
many characteristics of Calvin Coolidge. We will let 
the partner, Ralph W. Hemmenway, who is, like himself, 
a scion of one of New England’s oldest families, tell it in 
his own words: 

“When I was admitted to the bar five years ago, Mr. 
Coolidge, who was then Lieutenant-Governor, asked me 
to take charge of his Jaw practice, which was suffering 
from his being so much in Boston. I told him that I was 
going to open an office for myself in Springfield. 

“*Oh, well, come in for a week or two and straighten 
things out for me,’ he said. I consented tothat. 1 didn’t 
see him again for three weeks, though he came home 
every Saturday. The third Sunday I went to his 
house: 

**See here,’ ] said, ‘I’m not going to stay in your offjce 


The four form a family 
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any longer. I want to open up for 
myself in Springticld, as I told you.’ 

““What’s the matter with working 
for me?’ he asked. 

“*Nothing,’ I replied, ‘except that 
T won’t work for any man but Ralph 
Hemmenway.’ 

“*Tsn’t there some way we could 
fix this up?’ 

““Only one 
wouldn’t do that.’ 

“What is it?’ 

“Make me a partner.’ 

“All right, what terms will suit 
you?’ 

“T named a figure that I felt I 
required to live on. 

“Very well, he agreed. ‘We 
will make it five hundred dollars a 
year more. You draw that before I 
get a cent. Then we will divide 
the income. Go down to the office 
and write the contract. I'll stop in 
tomorrow.’ 

“He came in the next morning, 
looked over the contract, said it was 
all right, handed it back to me 
unsigned, and went away. The 
contract is there in the safe yet 
unsigned. At the end of the year 
I asked him if he wanted to renew 
the agreement. 

“*Ves,’ he said, ‘only from now 
0) it will be fifty-fifty.’, That meant 
quite an increase in income for me. 
After he was elected Governor he 
remarked: ‘I have not contributed 


way, and you 


©) unpsa woop 


able to do even less in the future. 
My salary will be all I need. You 
pay the expenses of the office and 
keep the rest.’ 

“*Does that mean that you want 
to take your name off the door?’ | 
asked. 

“*Not at all,’ said he. ‘I want to 
remain your partner.’ 

“Those are absolutely the only 
times that money matters have been 
mentioned during the five years of 
our partnership. There isn’t an- 
other man in the world that I would 
work with as I have with him, 
without the scratch of a pen between 
us, but with me, Calvin Coolidge’s word is just as good 
as anybody’s certified check.” 

Then there is the story of how the Governor secured 
his life partner, which illustrates the same direct, master- 
ful trait that showed forth in his taking an associate into 
his office. This has been told in various forms, and the 
correct version may as well be put on the record. 
About 1904 Mr. Coolidge met Miss Grace A. Good- 
hue, a teacher in the Clark School for the Deaf in 
Northampton. He showed her the attentions that a 
studious young man might be expected to pay to an at- 
tractive young lady—and nomore. Vacation time came 
and Miss Goodhue went home to Burlington, Vt. Short- 
ly afterward Coolidge appeared in Burlington and called 
on the Goodhues. He called so industriously that the 
young lady’s parents asked her what he meant. She 
couldn’t enlighten them. Then Mr. Goodhue addressed 
himself to the young man. “Are you in Burlington on 
business, Mr. Coolidge?” he asked. 

“No,” said the future Governor. 

“Well, may I ask what you are here for?’’ aemanded 
the elder. 

“To marry Grace,” was the calm answer. 


The Coolidge Romance 


HEN Mr. Goodhue recovered his breath he man- 
aged to inquire, “Have you said anything to her 
about this?” 

“Not yet,” was the response. 

Within a week they were married—and a most happy 
union it has proved. Mrs. Coolidge is idolized by all 
who know her, and has been of the greatest assistance te 
her husband in his career. 

They have a modest home in a good but quiet street. 
The principal of the city schools occupies the other half 
of the double house. Their two sons, John and Calvin, Jr., 
until recently carried newspapers. They are being 
brought up to be just as sturdy and self-reliant as their 
father was. 
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Aman who could, by mere virtue of being Governor of 
a great State, turn thousands of dollars’ worth of business 
to his law firm without doing a single improper thing, and 
who has not sent it even one client, will never be burdened 
with wealth. But Calvin Coolidge has something better 
than wealth—the universal respect and trust of his 
fellow citizens. He has always been a staunch Republi- 
can, a good party man and a worker in the organization, 
yet hundreds of Democrats vote for him through thick 
and thin. He has not gained their favor by flattery or 
fawning. An old and respected citizen of Northampton 
was asked by a casual acquaintance, “‘What sort of a 
man is your Governor?” 

‘“‘He’s this sort. If he meets a man on the street that 
he knows he will say ‘Good morning’ to him, whether he is 
the Mayor or a Dago— but he won’t shake hands!” 

That is Calvin Coolidge all over. Courteous, con- 
siderate, but never effusive. He has often been in the posi- 
tion to do favors for folks, but it is the testimony of his 
friends that these are mostly done for the poor and 
friendless. The family without influence whose daughter 
wants a position in the schools, the penniless one who has 
been involved in the law, the claimant with a just cause 
but no pull—these have always found him an interested 
and efficient friend. 

Such a man must have developed from a youth of un- 
usual parts. 

“The first time I ever saw Calvin Coolidge,” says 
Judge John C. Hammond, in whose office he read law, 
““was at Amherst College, where he delivered the Grove 
oration. They say that he almost never laughs. That’s 
true, but he has a keen sense of humor. The Grove ora- 
tion is devoted to witty sallies at the expense of fellow 
students and the members of the faculty. Coolidge de- 
livered it in the driest manner possible, with never the 
suggestion of a smile, but the audience was convulsed 
with laughter from start to finish. 

‘*A little later he came into this office to study law. He 
had the makings of a good lawyer, but he liked politics 
better than the practice of his profession. Don’t think 
that his political success is due to luck. He is always 
on the job. And success hasn’t spoiled him a bit. 
He is just the same today as he was years ago. Even 
his nomination for Vice-President hasn’t swelled his 
head.” 

Judge Henry P. Field was the other member of the 
firm where Coolidge read law. ‘We are naturally proud 
of Coolidge,” he says. ‘He deserves all the honors that 
have come to him. He is everybody’s friend, and 
everybody is his friend in Northampton, but he is famil- 
iar with no one. There are a lot of people around here 
who talk about ‘Cal’ who never have addressed him as 
anything but Mr. Coolidge. He is absolutely unique. 
Nature never made anybody else like him. 

“T remember reading in the Springfield Republican 
about three months after he came into our office, that 
John Calvin Coolidge—he dropped the John from his 
name years ago— had been awarded the gold medal offered 
by the Sons of the American Revolution for the best essay 
on the principles of the War for American Independence. 
The competition had been open to all undergraduates of 


’ 


all American colleges. I walked over to his desk. 
‘Is this you?’ I asked, pointing to the paragraph. 

““*Ves’ said he. 

““Have you received the medal?’ 

wat 

““When did you get it?’ 

“““ About six weeks ago.’ 

“Have you told your father about it?’ 

“No. Would you?’ 

“T walked into Judge Hammond’s office and showed 
him the paper. ‘Of all the inscrutable little cusses!’ was 
about all I could say to fit the occasion. 

“Cal was not the poor boy of the story books. He 
didn’t have to work his way through college. When 
he was in our office he was always well dressed. 
I don’t think his parents were wealthy, but they 
had enough to be comfortable on. He was always shy 
and diffident and given to deep thought. He has never 
cared for money. What he cares for is doing the right 
thing. 

“Last fall I wanted to see him about a political matter 
and called at the State House. The ante-room of the 
Executive office was surging with a mob of men and 
women. The Legislature had reorganized our State 
Commissions and the Governor had about ninety ap- 
pointments to make. The time for the announcement 
of his selections was at hand and the crowd was composed 
of people who wanted to help him decide. It was too 
much for me, so I went away and telephoned the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary. He slipped me into the private office 
by a back door, and there was the Governor, all alone, 
quietly writing. 

““Quite a crowd outside,’ I said. 

“<Tt’s terrible,’ was his response. ‘I feel like a criminal 
in prison. I can’t go out and face that mob, and I can’t 
letthemin. _ Let’s go fora drive.’ 

“And we did. The Governor listened to what I had to 
tell him, and made a few comments. We drove until six 
o’clock and then he went to his hotel. 

“He made the appointments to suit himself. 

“Those who know him best never try to influence him 
in such matters. The men who have done the most for 
him politically couldn’t induce him to make an appoint- 
ment that he didn’t think was a good one. 

“How does the Governor have such a run of political 
successes without using any of the conventional cam- 
paign methods? Well, he has the faculty of making 
friends—friends who will get out and work for him. [ 
never knew any other man who had that faculty to that 
degree. I don’t believe there was an Amherst man in the 
country who didn’t work for his nomination for President. 
Of course we were disappointed at the outcome, but here 
in Northampton we have no doubt that the honor is 
merely postponed. Calvin Coolidge will be President yet.”’ 

Already a Coolidge legend is growing up, which bids 
fair to be as extensive as the Lincoln legend. 

Many tales are told of the Governor’s fondness for 
cheroots. It is said that he buys them by the bale at 
some place in the South. He never smokes a cigar and he 
rarely offers a cheroot to a friend. To do so is a mark of 
intimacy and esteem. In his law office he kept good cigars 


for his clients, but if clients were few, the cigars would 
dry up and turn to dust. But let it be understood that 
while the Coolidge taste runs to cheroots, it is an educated 
taste. When he receives a bale of his favorite smokes, he 
sits down and sorts them with care. Those that do not 
pass inspection are distributed where ,they will be 
appreciated. 

Coolidge dislikes to handle money. When he took a 
partner it was arranged that Mrs. Coolidge was to draw 
from the firm whatever money she wanted. That prac- 
tice continues, and once a month the Governor’s secre- 
tary sends a check for the amount of her drafts to Mr. * 
Hemmenway. 

When he was first elected mayor, a prominent citizen 
called to congratulate him. “But,” added the Prominent 
Citizen, “I didn’t vote for you.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Coolidge. “Somebody did.” 

At the recent Amherst Commencement some one in- 
quired whether Coolidge had been active in athletics 
during his undergraduate days. “Oh, yes,” said a class- 
mate. ‘He was prominent in baseball, football, track 
events, rowing, és 

“Hold on,” exclaimed the questioner; “he couldn’t 
have been up in everything!” 

“Sure he was! There was a lot of betting in those days 
and the boys always wanted Cal to hold the stakes.” 

After his nomination for Vice-President, the newspaper 
men were-quizzing Coolidge. “Is it true, Governor, that 
you pay only thirty-five dollars a month rent for your 
house?” 

“Don’t print that,” flashed the Governor, “it’s really 
thirty-two dollars, but if the landlord reads that I pay 
thirty-five, he may raise the rent.” 

In 1918 there was considerable uncertainty as to who 
would be the Republicun candidate for Governor. One 
night a*group of newspaper men hunted up Coolidge, 
then Lieutenant-Governor. 

“What is there in the rumor that you are going to be a 
candidate for Governor?” the spokesman asked. 

“What you have said about covers it,’’ was the only 
reply; but the next morning the Coolidge boom was well 
launched. Newspaper men like the Governor, and his 
cause is alwiys safe in their hands. 

It was during his first campaign for Governor that a 
newspaper man was approached by a well-known Demo- 
cratic ward politician of Boston with an inquiry as to the 
whereabouts of the Coolidge headquarters. 

“T don’t know that he has any headquarters,” said the 
scribe. “But he usually stops at the Adams House. 
Maybe you. could find him down there.” 

“Well, I’ve got to find the blankety-blank blank of a 
blank,” said the politician with sincerity as well as em- 
phasis, ‘‘to see what I can do to help him get elected. 
He’s the blankety blankedest squarest man in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

With this verdict we may leave him for the time—the 
man whom Chauncey M. Depew, from his ripe experi- 
ence, has said received the most spontaneous nomination 
of any candidate on a national Republican ticket during 
the fifty-six years that the famous Senator has been 
attending conventions. 





Platforms and Policies 


By CHARLES AUBREY EATON, 


HE two Platforms are alike in that they are too long, lack 


conciseness, and are the result of compromise. 


There is a good deal of “you’re another” camouflage in 

both, with some straddling and sidestepping. Buton the whole 

the two documents represent fairly the principles of the contending 
parties and offer, in outline at least, their proposed remedies for the 
distemper of confusion which afflicts our country at the present time. 
Both Platforms leave strong drink alone. Neither Mr. Bryan nor Mr. 
Cockran could prevail at San Francisco. There isa general impression 
that Mr. Cox is wet. But suppose he is? And suppose Mr. Harding 
is dry. What difference will the relative liquefaction of these two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen make with the Constitution of the United States? 
The fact is that the Eighteenth Amendment forbids the manufac- 
Every elected 
officer of the Government, though he were as wet as a mermaid, will have 
to take a solemn oath to support the Constitution, Eighteenth Amendment and all. 
The question as to how much alcohol it takes to make a man drunk is left open. If it 
takes more to light up a Democrat than it does a Republican a double standard might 
be added to the Volstead Act. Meanwhile the country as a whole is not half as 
troubled about its supply of portable alcohol as it is about getting enough food and 


ture or sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage uses. 


goods to meet its pressing needs. 


Chicago very wisely did not indulge in any solemn fooling about Ireland. San Fran- 
cisco did, but in so innocuous and ladyiike a manner as to satisfy no one among the 
brave who thirst for the gore of England, to be extracted by the deadly weapon of 


American planks and resolutions. 
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ment for Americans. 


The Democratic platform adheres to the little Red Riding Hood 
foreign policy so dear to the heart of Mr. Wilson. The Philippines are 
to be cut loose. And Mexico is to be met by the firmest kind of watck- 
ful waiting. 
anarchy it must take time from the unhampered enjoyment of murder 
and robbery to admit, in a purely pickwickian sense of course, “the 
propriety of a policy which asserts the right of the United States to 
demand full protection for its citizens.” 

Was there ever such piffling nonsense! This plank alone is enough to 
damn and defeat the Democratic party. What the citizens of these 
United States need when they go to Mexico or anywhere else about their 
lawful business is a government behind them with backbone enough 
to protect them in their property and persons. 

Mexico is nc‘ interested in academic proprieties. She has been 
taught that America wil! not or cannot protect its citizens when they 
are away from home. She will never believe otherwise until we become less vociferous 
about the “propriety of assertion’ and go about the business of protecting our own 
interests and citizens after the manner of real men. 

It is interesting to note that Wi!sonism has about run its course. The Democratic 
Platform and ticket abandon it and the Republicans are out to destroy it root and 
branch. The cure is a return to Americanism. A truly American Government wil! 
never do anything for individuals, interests or classes that they can do for them- 
selves. 1t will have one standard of justice for all and one law for all. 1t will resist 
autocracy at home and oppression abroad. The least government is the best govern- 


So long as that unhappy country continues in a state of 
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France Honors Her Dead Heroes 


PORTION of the tremendous crowd which gathered 

at historic Verdun to witness the laying of the first 
stone of the monument to be erected in honor of the soldiers 
who fell in the greatest battle of all history. The ceremony 
occurred in the presence of detachments bearing the colors 
of all the French Army Corps, and former President Poin 
care, Marshal Petain, Andre Lefevre, the Minister of War, 
and scores of other notables were present. The date se 
lected for the event was the fourth anniversary of the far 
thest advance into the Verdun region made by the Ger 
mans—the days when the future of the world hung in the 
balance. The monument, a white shaft surmounted with a 
symbolic figure, will not be completed for several months. 
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France’s Tanks Again in Action 


OOKS like old war days, doesn’t it? The interested 
crowd in the background, however, indicates that 
there was no fighting going on when this picture was taken. 
It was snapped recently during a tank race—the first of its 
kind on record—which was held at Satory, near Versailles. 
Nine teams of three tanks each took part. The partici- 
pants had to run through a very hilly and unusually thickly 
wooded forest, and at one point it was necessary to negoti- 
ate a 50 per cent. grade and turn around on the crest (by 
pivoting) in a space three yards wide. The unique contest 
attracted much attention and the ‘‘racers” were followed 
by thousands of spectators who followed them for miles. 





Exit the French—Enter the Germans 


final review of French troops in Flensburg. Immediately afterward they 

h nd a German detachment took possession of the town, which now 

belongs to [ as a result of the plebiscite recently held. The “first zone” of 
Schleswig now belongs permanently to Denmark—the “second zone”’ to Germany. 
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Harding Goes Home 


HE old saying relative to a prophet and his own 

country certainly does not hold good in the case of 
the Republican nominee for the Presidency. Senator 
Warren G. Harding and Mrs. Harding recently motored 
from Washington to Marion, Ohio, their ‘‘home town.” 
As they approached their destination the inhabitants or 
the little Middle Western city nearly died of excitement. 
When the Hardings finally arrived they were given a rousing 
reception which Marion will never forget. Here the 
Senator is shown, shortly after the conclusion of his long 
journey, addressing his “fellow citizens’’-—men, women 
and children. He is standing on the front porch of his 
attractive American-style residence trying hard to make 
his voice carry to all of the thousands who have assem- 
bled to listen to the “‘man from home.”’ During their 
stay in Marion the Hardings celebrated their 29th wedding 
anniversary and the first ‘‘Warren G.” baby was : amed. 











Where It Is Easy to Win Laurels 


NE would, upon glancing at this picture, quite 
naturally infer that these proud soldiers who are 
prancing along with laurel wreaths around their 
necks are heroes returning from some great victory. 
The truth of the matter is that they are German 
fighting men who, following a tour of duty near the 
Russian border, have returned to Berlin. Appar- 
ently the German populace is fond of pretending that 
its valiant warriors have done something to be proud 
of—and scenes such as this are fairly common. Ger- 
many, of course, is suffering dreadfully, and is well- 
nigh ruined as a result of the events of 1918. It is, 
therefore, with astonishment that one notes the ex- 
cellent clothing which is being worn by the good 
people of the defeated country. A BIRD'’S-EYE view of the splendid new Stadium in Antwerp which has been dedi- 
cated and which, according to the experts, will be the setting for the greatest athletic 
meet in history—the Olympic Games of 1920. Every country this year will be better 

represented than ever before. 














The Scene of the 1920 Olympics 
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Tilden’s Feat 


This is the way the man 
who is now being hailed 
as the greatest tennis 
player in the world ap- 
pears when he returns a 
high one with back-hand 
stroke. He is, of course, 
William T. Tilden, 2nd. 
The picture was snapped 
during his thrilling 
match with the English 
veteran, J. C. Parke, 
during the recent tour- 
nament at Wimbledon. 
Parke defeated William 
M. Johnston, America’s 
national champion, who 
is regarded by many au- 
thorities as the world’s 
premier player; but the 
Britisher was badly 
beaten by the tall, agile 
Tilden. On his way to 
the finals Tilden had 
also to defeat A. R. F. 
Kingscote, England’s 
cleverest player, Ran 
dolph Lycett, one of the 
best of the Austraiians, 
his own team-mate 
Charles S. Garland, and 
the Japanese star, Zenzo 
Shimidzu, who was de- 
feated in the final round. 
His good work Tilden 
climaxed by defeating 
Gerald L. Patterson, of 
Australia, the tennis 
champion of the world. 


© KE STONE 
A Trio the Germans Feer 


4 Having just returned from a session of the Allied conference at Boulogne, 
Lloyd George, Sir Henry Wilson and Marshal Foch find out what one of the 
French newspapers has to say about them. The meeting at Boulogne was 
preliminary to the conference at Spa, Belgium, during which the Allied 
representatives and German delegates met to discuss many big problems. 


© UNDERWO 


The Japanese Prepare to Trounce the Reds 


Major-General Tsuno (left) and his Chief of Staff leav- 
ing Tokyo for Siberia, where the Bolsheviki will proba- 
bly soon receive a severe trouncing. General Tsuno 
is the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Expedi 
tionary Force which has been sent to the Province of 
Saghalien, Siberia, in order to occupy various strategic 
points pending the establishment there of a legiti- 
mate government and a satisfactory settlement for the 
massacre of about 700 Japanese at Nikolevsk recently. 
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The New York of Stheria: A Glorious Panorama 


Standing at Tiger Hill Battery, from which a marvelous view of the surrounding in Siberia and today the Japanese base of operations during the fighting with the 
terrain may be obtained, the photographer took ths picture of the city of Vladi Bolsheviki. The harbor is spacious, safe, and ice-free for nine months in the year. 
vostok, Siberia, formerly the headquarters of the American Expeditionary Force Slightly to the left of the center of the picture may be seen a group of boats and 
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England Remembers J. J. P. 


The British Ambassador, Sir Auckland Geddes, presenting 
General John J. Pershing with a magnificent sword, the gift 
of the Corporation and the City of London. The presentation 
took place in the grand ballroom of the British Embassy. Sir 
Auckland was attired in a dark blue uniform trimmed with 
gold braid and he wore the white plumed hat emblematic of 
his ambassadorial rank for the first time since he came to 
America. General Pershing was clad in the simple olive drab 
uniform of the American army. The ceremony was one of the 
most brilliant staged in Washington since the war began. 
In the course of his speech, delivered on buckling the sword to 
the side of the Commander of the A. E. F., Sir Auckland said: 
“It is not the custom of the British nation to forget those who 
prove themselves its friends in hours of need. We have not 
forgotten, we shail not forget, that there came under your 
command to Europe a great company of gallant men, sons of 
this free land.”” The sword would have been presented to 
General Pershing at the time he received the freedom of the 
City of London last year, except for the fact that, owing to 
war conditions, it was impossible to find skilled artisans who 
were able to do the necessary jeweling, chasing and engraving. 


Where the Lion Lies Down With the Lamb 


Nyy” 


This might be a snapshot taken during the 
millennium—when there will be peace on earth 
and all living things will love each other. But it 
isn’t. Instead, it is a picture of a chap by the 
name of Max Klein, surrounded by some of his 
friends whom he first met in the African jungle. 
Klein lives in what was, until recently, German 
East Africa. When he goes hunting he leaves his 
rifle at home. Instead of killing he captures the 
wild creatures that abound in the great forests of 
the ‘‘Dark Continent.’”’ As a result his planta- 
tion is today one of the most remarkable in the 
world, All kinds of savage beasts wander about 
without attacking one another and without ex- 
hibiting the least suspicion of fear. ‘“‘Catch ’em 
young,”’ says Klein, ‘“‘and be patient. You can 
domesticate almost any animal if you are careful.” 
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of the City our Doughboys Were Glad to Leave 


cruisers. They are Japanese, with the exception of the white one which is H. M. S. vostok was founded as a military post in 1862. Its position as the eastern terminus 
Corlyel. Just a little to the right of the center of the picture the U.S. S. Albany of the Trans-Siberian Railway greatly adds to itsimportance. Since its occupation 
may be seen; and considerably further to the right is the Golden Horn. Vladi- by the Japanese its inhabitants have, for the first time in months, felt secure. 
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Joseph, the Puritan, the Redcoat, our Grandfathers, and the man of two decades ago were tame in comparison with the youth of Today. 


The Shirt of Many (Colors 


OSEPH’S celebrated Coat of Many Colors, which 
to put him in the well, was 
ith the shirts being sported 
era of the Rainbow- 


caused his brethre: 
tame 
nowadays. For this is the 


n comparison w 


Brummel 


If our Puritan Fathers 


could o ly see us now! Those 


staunch old worthies wor as gloomy as their 
consciences. If a lad in one of the new lurid brown 
Kollege Fyt Suits with red stripes had dropped into the 
ting at Old Salem, they would have grimly fed 


raiment 


Town Mee 
him to the Indians 

In the brave davs of 1776 how the redcoats of the 
hated Hessian stood out in the streets of Boston! Today 
oat would 


in Boston a crimson over 
have to go some to be noti ed among 
the glaring greens, the bilious buffs and 


peculiar purples 








In our grandfathers’ time the well- A 
dressed man a red to be all set for a { Broadway you used to be able to tell the 
eral: Ts ck stove-pipe hat (a : actors from the business mer, but you 
sinister ¢ indeed), lugubrious ol can’t any longer.” 
ie, long t, uncreased black qs) ES 
se a. eeeee ends ail _ fos The Questron of Tres 
it. But no his socks to & ; ; 
ne eananed te — 3 “How do people manage about neck- 
— ties? When aman brings home a batch 
Thinos He (hanged 36 of vivid-hued shirts and introduces 
them to his private stock of ties, he 
Shirts. a couple of decades ago. were Ff usually finds they won’t match.” 
stri sce \ bit of starched J “Well, the answer is; ordinarily, to go 
board glimpsed ‘neath the cravat and a Me RO back to the shop and get ties that will 
projecting quarter-inch of severely cir match. A great many men save them- 
cular cufi—afflicting the wrists like two = selves trouble by getting a few ties at * 
tin cans—this was the limit of shirt the same time that they buy their shirts. 
assurance. If a pattern was indulged Yes, colored shirts are a great stimulus 
n. it was a shv re ce of lines and to neckwear sales.” 
dots. Ananchor ora horseshoe the size ‘| “Have ties kept pace in wildness?” 
of a green pea ¥ lered violent. “They about reached their limit be- 
Fr 11 elow the scarf-pin all F fore shirts did. Now they are fairly 
vas shrouded in waistcoat. A ft conservative in comparison. The fact 
I > ok a girl out rowing he is, with some of the present-day shirts 
might with due apology remove his S —— , ae = you can’t always find a tie that will 
oat and unharness his detachable cuffs < a | 4 1 Qs o match, so the only thing to do i: to wear 
e remove it he was no nor one that is quite plain and inconspicuous. 
gentlema Take the shirt that I have on (he drew 
When the tl today nonchal “Hypnosis is most conveniently produced by means of objects which dazzle” forth his cuff to give me the full fire- 
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By LAWTON (MACKALL 
lllustrated by RALPH BARTON 


antly divests himself of his pinchback coat. it is a dazzling 
unveiling—much hue and cry—as when the curtain 
goes up at a musical comedy. 

The modern equalization of the rights of the sexes has 
brought not only freedom for woman in the matter of 
voting, gadding and so forth, but also emancipation for 
man from the shades of night. 

It isn’t only the merry mechanic who is having his fling 
with color. “Even in our shops in the big New York 
hotels,” savs the buyer for a chain of forty haberdash- 
“ninety-nine out of a hundred shirts sold are 

Mostly stripes of a pretty pronounced sort, or 


eries, 
fancy. 
else solid color of any shade in the world.” 


‘all up, whereas, a lot of successful men in 
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“Then the old-time shirt with the little black figure or 
the pale blue line doesn’t play much part nowadays?” 

“Practically no demand. Even the elderly men have 
gotten away from it, or else they wear plain white. It’s 
either plain white or else out-and-out color. Of course 
in industrial towns like Scranton and Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
and Bridgeport, Conn., the demand is for the most 
extreme shirts that can be had. For our stores in those 
cities I’m obliged to buy the loudest and wildest goods 
on the market.” 

“According to what we read in the newspapers you 
must sell more silk shirts in those industrial towns 
than cotton ones.” 

“On the contrary, we sell more in 
New York City. The laboring man 
=~ wears silk shirts only when he is dressed 


the big cities wear them every day. On 
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works of the fabric: Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed in one of these)—with this shirt the only thing I 
I can wear is black.” 

And it was so. His knitted scarf was of sombre raven 
hue. 

This revelation stirred me deeply. Here was a man 
with access to all the neckwear in the world, and yet he 
was baffled by a matchless striped shirt. He was wearing 
his Waterloo. Black defeat! 

1 was reminded of the Oliver Herford limerick about 
the catastrophe which overtook the chameleon: 


There was once a chromatic chameleon 
Who copied each tint he gazed freely on, 
When he tried a Scotch plaid 
He went stark, staring mad, 
He cried, ‘“This beats Ossa-on Pelion!” 
Had he not been a connoisseur, a coior epicure, he 
would have done as the blithe mechanic does and worn 
pernicious pink or saffron with purple ziggle-zaggles. 
A man who works in a boiler factory is 
not disturbed by such jars. But this 
sensitive expert must either find tcnes 
that harmonized, or mourn his failure. 
Returning to brighter things, I in- 
quired, “How about socks?” 
“ Practicall thing but solid colors 
ractically nothing but solid colors 
are being worn this year.” 
“No more zebra effects or passionate 
polka dots?” 
“No, they are, as a rule, almest plain.’ 


The Colorful Male 


So it’s all quiet along the shoetop. 
With occasional exceptions. 

“And pajamas?” 

“Solid colors prevail in these also.” 

This is reassuring. For sleeping time 
men need a rest from the frenzied pace 
and the frenzied shirts of the day. 

“How about underwear?” 

“Plain white athletic garments are 
what most men favor. Attempts have 
been made at various times to get men to 
go in for colored underclothes, but they 
have never succeeded.” 

The modern male is a strictly altruistic 
dresser, it would seem. His festivity of 
attire is a treat for the public. Under- 
neath he wears chastest white; his sole 
self-indulgence in the matter of color 
consists of a pair of lavender or bapy-blue 
garters. In outward appearance, however, 
he is steadily approaching the prism. 
Says a men’s clothing expert of one of the 
largest department stores of America: 

“Formerly the demand for suits was confined almost 
entirely to two colors—the blues and the grays. If you 
walked down the aisles of a clothing department about all 
you saw was piles of these two everlasting colors. The 
blues were either dark serges or unfinished worsteds with 
tiny, almost invisible white stripes. The grays were 
pepper and salt mixtures, with such mild stripes as were 
considered fancy at that time. Overcoats were mostly 
black or dark gray. 

“Now, it is altogether different. Ten fancy suits are 
sold for every blue serge. Gray mixtures, such as used to 
be regarded as fancy, are conservative now and bought 
mostly by old men who in those days would have worn 
black. The young men buy barnyard browns and pecu- 
liar shades of green, and pale tan overcoats. 

“One reason why blue serge nas lost popularity is that, 
while it holds its shape a long time, it rubs shiny; so office 
workers have pretty well abandoned it for unfinished 
fabrics such as cassimers. 

“Older men buy more conservative suits not merely 
because they are older but also because they have more 
money to spend and own more clothes. They keep a 
number of suits and wear them turn about, so that each 
suit lasts a good while. When they invest in a new one 
they choose it as they would a business investment. 
They want a fabric that will hold its shape and a cut 
that wonr’t look out of stvle next season. 

“The voung man of eighteen to twenty-five goes on an 
entirely different principle. He hasn’t much ready cash, 
but hopes to have more next year. Meanwhile he needs 
anew suit. He buys something inexpensive but decidedly 
pronounced. The fact that the sfyles will change 


For sleeping time men 
need a rest from the 
frenzied shirts of 1920. 


doesn’t worry him, as he'll wear this suit every day 
till it is worn out, and then get another. So he goes 
in for the most striking thing he can find at a price he 
can afford.” 

Several large clothing houses have built up tremendous 
businesses by catering te this type of trade. They em- 
pley ingenious designers at fifteen to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year to invent new models—exaggerated, 
but clever and mighty striking. They are catchy to look 
at in the same way that Broadway scng hits are catchy 
to listen to. 

The first time you see these “snappy” suits in the 
advertisements and the store windows, they strike you as 
being freakish enough to have ceme ovt cf vaudeville; 
but pretty soon half of the young men on the streets are 
Wearing them, and you get used to them. Nething new 
seems queer after it has become popular. Jazz may be 
considered classical some day. 

When one of these novelty suits, put out by a large 





concem, proves a hit, the smaller, cheaper manufacturers, 
who cannot afford big-salaried designers of their own, buy 
the suit and useit asa pattern. Copying the cut as closely 
as they can, they put out suits to Jook like it, but made 
of infericr goods. 

The original manufacturers have no protection from 
this sort of piracy. They are in the same boat with the 
leading creators of tashions for women. As soon as they 
exhibit anything new and distinctive that wins approval, 
it is promptly cribbed. The public’s only protecticn is to 
stick to the reputable trademarks. The colors may be as 
fancy or even fancier, and the pockets may be set at the 
same bizarre angles and the waist may be located at the 
same dizzy height—but the fellow who wears one of these 
copies out in the rain will quickly discover the difference 


The Importance of Color 


Competition in the business of making youth re- 
splendent is especially keen in small communities where 
the loca] merchants are bidding for customers in rivalry 
with the big mail order houses. The mail order concern 
can frequently undersell, but the finery it offers is pic- 
tured on the catalogue page in tame black and wuite, 
whereas the local store exhibits its display of raiment in 
full bloom of color. This competition between book and 
shop window has become so vehement that clothing of 
the most violent nature is flaunted. The rural store is 
fairly ashriek with reds and ochres and peculiarly wicked 
greens. The sound thereof is like that of a steam 
calliope. 

To offset this local glamor and clamor, the mail order 


houses are rescrting to expensive color printing A 
Chicago concern issued one edition of a catalogue in 
black only and another in color. The latter pulled 
fifteen times as many sales. A New York mail arder 
house has discovered that every color page ina black and 
white catalogue brings in many times the orders that the 
others attract. Color is what catches them. 

Consequently the mail order houses goad their de- 
signers to yet greater recklessness of hue and pattern, 
and greater outlandishness in the treatment of seams, 
pockets, cuffs and lapels. The jazzier they are, the better 
they sell. These suits are guaranteed to make music 
all the day. 

Of course not al] mail order and rural trade cicthing is 
polyphonic. If you prefer the noiseless kind you can 
have it. But the customer-bait is as flashy as the spoon 
lures that fisherman vse in trolling. 

lt is the same in the big cities. The shop windows on 
the thoroughfares are stocked with apparel calculated 
to halt the passersby. (Hypnosis, you 
know, is most conveniently produced by 
means of objects which dazzle.) Suits 
of rambunctuous brown tcuched off with 
red stripes; weird bluish grays trellised 
with verdant effects; bewildering mottled 
mixtures; blue suits that indigo the 
limit. Felt headgear in wild olive shades 

both green and ripe. Terrific tan 
and green caps with huge arched vizors 
Jike porte-cochéres, and maroon and 
scarlet linings. Deep-dyed straws. Soft 
collars in loud patterns. Sensational] silk 
handkerchiefs, Kaleidoscopic neckwear. 
Hilarious half hose. And skirts in start- 
ling stick candy stripes—no, stick candy 
in those colors would kill. 

Recently I saw an outwardly demure 
derby dome tilted up to disclose the fact 
that its lining was screeching Scotch plaid. 

The overall excitement has not diverted 
and will not divert man from his new 
spreedom. As a popular demonstration 
against high costs it was worth while; for 
it checked unnecessary buying and, com- 
bined with the collapse of the silk market 
in Japan, brought down prices. Many 
of the large department stores, either 
voluntarily or of necessity, made radical 
| reductions. Which meant that a lot of 
| | textile operatives and garment workers 

who have jacked up their wages by 

repeated strikes are out of jobs. 


The Overalls Fad 


But the wearing of overalls by business 


professional men, while effective for parade 


and 
purposes, was not practical. Said the sales manager 


of a nationally known overali concern: “We are 
absolutely against this fad. For forty-eight years 
we have studied the wants of the workingman and 
have made overalls to fit these particular wants. 
Today fourteen factories are kept busy supplying our 
thirty thousand dealers. This year our sales have 
approximated three million dozen garments. If we 
were a get-rich-quick concern that had sprung up 
overnight we might be quite enthusiastic over this 
craze. The buying up of overalls, intended for car 
penters and railroad workers. by lawvers, doctors and 
ministers might be welcomed by us. But we reckon 
that our best asset is the good-will of the American 
workingman, which we have won by supplying his needs 
to the best of our ability, and we are absolutely against 
a freak fad that may force prices up. However, as 
long as the cost of labor and materials remains un- 
changed—we have to buy our denim—we shall not 
raise our prices a penny.” 

Which, it seemed to me, was a pretty fine stand to 
take. 

The overall hurrah, with its attendant trivialities—- 
frilly overallettes for women; pet dogs with their fore 
paws cased jn pants—did not seriously stay man’s 
color carnival. Indeed, the more denim was donned, the 
greater was the reaction toward ultra festiveness, as 
was the case when the returned doughboys shed theit 
O.D.’s. But the chief reason why man wil! stand pv 
his colors is that he has discovered that they have a 
kick in them 
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LESLIE'S SUBSCRIBERS PLEASE NOTE 


Scarcity of white paper compels the omission of the 
July 31st issue of LESLIE’S. The mills are so far behind 
on our orders for paper that we could not possibly get 
It is also obligatory 
to conserve paper in every way, and the stock saved by 


out the issue of July 31st on time. 


in the year. 


to make up for the issue not published. 
this in mind and do not send us complaints about non- 
receipt of July 31st issue. 


omitting an 1ssue now will help to meet our needs later 
All subscriptions will be extended one issue 


Please bear 


There will be no July 31st issue. 
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Merely a Hotel 


One need not “rough it” 
in South America unless 


one chooses. 


Here is the 


Plaza Hotel, known as the 
Ritz of Buenos Aires, and 


apparently with reason. 
: 
a 
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Ideals of Civic Beauty Given Spacious Expression 


The city of Buenos Aires from the majestic Congressional Building, a separate view of 
which is given in the lower left-hand corner of the page. Congressional Park occupies 
the foreground. Beyond is a boulevard, Parisian of aspect, ieading to the River Plate. 
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Opportunity 
Just a small section 
of the port of Buenos 
Aires, one of the 
great inlets to South 
American trade. 
Europe has needed no 
latter-day Columbus 
to discover its com- 
mercial possibilities. 
To date, the United 
States has been a 
very poor second. 


Hall of Congress 
This, the home of the 
Argentine National 
Congress, finds ade- 
quate setting in Con- 
gressional Park. It 
cost several millions. 
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To Give Yu. 
of South \ 


Buenos Autres, chief 
Argentine city, takes 
the complacent North 
American by surprise. 





A Graceful Mark 


On the occasion of the one 
Argentine independence, 
sented this clock-tower to 








What Trees Can Do 
Avenue of May, one of the 
principal thoroughfares of 
Buenos Aires, and a street 
which looks its joyous name. 





Argentine Beef Cof from C 


A camera-contribution which graphically @rcs one c 
tries: namely, Argentine Beef. It showsftiumphal 
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u An Idea 


America 


se] ndifference to South 
America” ts hard 


posing in the face of 


such views as these. 


of Good Feeling 


hundredth anniversary of 
the British Colony pre- 
the City of Buenos Aires. 





A Regatta Built on the Best English Model 


A jam of boats and folks in outing flannels which is quite delightfully English in its sug- 
gestion of Henley-on-Thames. It is a regatta, needless to say; the Henley of Argentine, 
held at Tigre. North Americans will be shocked to note that nobody is in a hurry. 
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Rapid Transit 
Entrance to the Buenos 
Aires subway, where even 
trolley poles are expected 
to be ornamental. The 
Buenos Aires rush hour 
is left to the imagination. 


An Aisle of Safety 
Florida Street (the Nassau 
Street of Buenos Aires) cleared 
of all traffic to give pedes- 
trians some peace of mind. 


Se Se 
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The Park 


A lagoon in Palermo 
Park, one of “the 
lungs’’ of Buenos 
Aires. South America 
seems to “have it”’ 
on North in quality 
of park row- boats. 


A Place to Eat 

“‘Pabellon de los La- 

gos,’ a fashionable 

restaurant in Palermo 
from Good Stock Park. What has been 
rumored about h. c. 
of |. in the Argentine 
may, perhaps, betrue. , 


res one of South America’s biggest indus- 
#iumphal march of prize-winning cattle. 
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HE average fan knows 
the game of baseball 
from alpha to omega 
—and he'll admit it. 

Ask him wnat are the essen- 
tials for a successful ball team 
and quick as a flash he'll an- 
swer: “Good pitching, hard 
hitting and clever 
management.” He’s a rip- 
snorter for the prompt 
comeback. But if he were 
the real baseball Solomon 
that he thinks he is, he 
would add to nis list one 
other qualification of ma- 
jor importance; one which 
would be of material assis- 
tance to his three favorites, 
or which, in a pinch, might 
overcome a lot of ordinary 
pitching and mediocer 
stick work—and it is capa- 
ble coaching. 

Good coaching is one of 
the outstanding features of 
present-day baseball, even 
though not one rooter in a 
thousand realizes fully 
how absolutely necessary 
it is to have clever men 
on the side lines, or 
pauses, ever. momentarily, 
to give them a small 
percentage of their just 
due. 

If a play, suggested and 
carried out by order of a 
ccach, is successful, who 
gets the credit? Why the 
players who participate in 


“Germany” Schae- ° 
fer pore A star- that play, of course. They 
tling acrobatics with are the fair-haired boys 


clever clowning on who are accredited with an 

the coaching line. unusual abundance of gray 
j matter, and they receive 
the kind applause. But let a play on the bases fail, 
and it is the coacl) and not the performers who is the 
recipient of an assorted line of invective. There’s no 
denying it, to the average fan the side-line director is an 
Angora of the diamond, to be treated with but little mere 
consideration than the umpire. 

But, though the coach con- 
tinues to go his way, unhonored 
and unsung, he realizes the im- 
portance of his and _ his 
worth is appreciated by the man- 
agers and the players. And, in 
addition, the coach who combines 
with clever directorship the ability 
to clown and amuse the rain-check 
holders in the stands has many a 
good laugh up his sleeve, for he 
is playing a cunning role, mislead- 
ing the rooters and making them 
his unconscious but willing assis- 
tants. 

Permit me, by way of illustra- 
tion, to call your attention to four 
as clever men as ever pranced up 
and down a baseball side-line; a 
quartet of genuine coaching 
geniuses — “Germany” Schaefer, 
Nick Altrock, Hughey Jennings 
and Arlie Latham. Every fan 
familiar with major league baseball 
for the last few years has seen 
these men in action, howled with 
delight at their buffoonery and, no 
doubt, has put them down as the 
greatest “nut” comedians per- 
forming elsewhere than behind the 
footlights. 

These players, in the heyday of 
their coaching activities, were just 
about as “nutty” as foxes, and the 
rooters who saw in their antics 
nothing but clowning, were the ones 
who really should have worn the 
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Nick Altrock. 
more persons 





“He has made 
laugh heartily 
than most high-salaried 
comedians of the mimic world.”’ 


Getting the Laugh on the Fans 


By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


motley. While these men did cause laughs a-plenty, 
their jesting usually cloaked the cleverest kind of coach- 
ing, and many a game was won largely in consequence 
of their skill as directors. Men on the inside knew the 
true worth of this quartet, and that each possessed an 
exhaustive knowledge of baseball and an unusual ability 
to guide and instruct base runners, coupled with a faculty 
for “rattling” and worrying opposing players, particu- 
larly pitchers. 

When a team is on the road it usually is given scant 
consideration by the out-of-town fans, who endeavor to 
assist the local teams to win their games by “riding” 
the opposing players. At times the rooters become posi- 
tively malicious, particularly if there is a chance to fire 
their alleged wit in the general direction of some player 
who has left the home team to take a more remunerative 
post with the visiting nine. Hamlet’s pointed remark 
concerning a certain something in Denmark is mild 
compared with the epithets hurled at him. 


Altrock the Greatest Clown 


And it is in such circumstances that the A No. 1, ne 
plus ultra clowning coach receives the S. O. S. call to 
do his durndest to save the day, lest player or players 
be upset and the game tossed away. Possibly the per- 
formers who are being annoyed have tried to get back 
at the fans, swapping roast fcr roast, but that is a losing 
line of procedure, for the attention of the players should 
be focused upon their work. But the comedian coach 
rushes to the rescue and, more often than not, makes 
gocd. Not by calling names, mind you, but by genuinely 
clever and mirth-provoking capers 
does he claim the attention of the 
fans, and soon they are holding their 
sides with laughter and forgetting all 
about “riding” the opposing players. 
With grins and grimaces the Humpty- 
Dumpty of the green diamond brings 
forth one stunt after another from his 
bag of tricks, and though he appears 
to be having the time of his life, he 
really is working harder than any other 
man on the ball field. 

Personally, I believe that no coach 
ever equaled Nick Altrock as a base- 
ball clown, and I’ll wager that he has 
made more persons laugh heartily 
than most high-salaried comedians of 
the mimic world. Nick’s one-man 
wrestling match would force giggles 
from a_ Ccigar-store 
Indian, and his 
walk on an imagi- 
nary tight-rope, imi- 
tation golf game 
and other circus 
performances car- 
ried joy with them 
around the circuit 
season after season, 
saved many a game 
and tamed many a 
towling mob. 

“Germany” Schae- 
ferwasanother genius 
at clowning, but also 
sharp as a steel trap 
when it came to siz- 
ing up a_ baseball 
situation, and one 
who could rush a player around the 
paths with rapid-fire instructions 
while holding the interest of the fans 
and keeping them laughing. Arlie 
Latham was of the same school, 
though his methods were different, 
and of the three he probably was the 
most successful when it came to 
worrying players on opposing teams. 

Hughey Jennings, manager of the 
Detroit Tigers, is in a class by himself. 

lis grass-pulling stunts, his weird 
yell of “Eee-yah” and his jumping- 
jack movements of arms and legs 
while working on the coaching lines 
long interested and amused the rooters 
and still are good for smiles except 
from the more b/asé fans. But Jen- 








Arlie Latham, another 
great player whose 
buffoonery, which 
masked clever coach- 
ing, helped to winmany 
a hard-fought game. 
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nings coupled clever 
coaching with his 
shrieks and gymnastics, 
and most of his antics 
actually were in accord 
with a prearranged 
schedule and carried 
with them instructions 
to his men on the paths 
and at bat. 

Another celebrated 
coach who deserves a 
paragraph at this point, 
simply because his 
methods were so 
radically different from 
those of the comedy 
quartet, is John J. Mc- 
Graw, manager of the 
Giants these 
many years. 
“Mac” probably 
is the best coach 
the game ever has seen. 
There is no jazz in his 
efforts; only clear, concise 
signals, flashed with light- 
ning-like rapidity by a 
baseball master. There 
was a time when he was, 
probably, the scrappiest 
and most quick-tempered 
individual who ever wor- 
ried an umpire, and he 
often was in hot water in 
consequence. But he no 
longer is the fighting 
coacher of the olden days. Instead, 
on most occasions, he is one of the 
most orderly men on the diamond, 
but with his more subdued demeanor 
there also is a noticeable diminution 
in the pep displayed by his team. 
There were many years when all 
rivals feared to face the Giants in a 
series, but the reverse is the case to- 
day. I will omit the moral in this 
case at the request of the umpires. 


His jumping-jack 
movements and his 


weird ‘“‘Eee-yah”’ 
yell long ago made 
Hughey Jennings 
famous everywhere. 


Scientific Coaching 


It would be practically impossible 
to play the modern game of baseball 
without good coaching. There was a 
time in the constructive period of the 
sport, before it became the scientific 
pastime that it is today, when the 
batter went to the plate with no fur- 
ther instructions than to hit the ball 
as hard and as far as he could, and 
when the men on the paths ran the 
bases whenever they decided that the 
proper time had arrived. But that 
was merely baseball kindergarten 
stuff, and if practiced today would 
give the fans about the same amount 
of pleasure as a ride in a flivver would 
furnish a man accustomed to driving 
racing automobiles. But by degrees 
the old hit-or-miss style gave way to 
play along scientific lines, now gener- 
ally known as “‘inside baseball.” 

In the first place, the coach of genuine ability must 
be as clever with his eyes as a fly, and see and note 
everything which takes place on the playing fierd. It 
is his duty to keep the runner, who cannot watcr the 
players behind him, thoroughly posted; particularly if 
they endeavor to sneak up behind tim to take a quick, 
snap throw to catch him off the base. When a coach 
falls down in this respect the fans have a license to roar. 

It also is the duty of the coach to direct the runners 
on extra base hits. Many times a batter hits the ball for 
what appears to him to be good for two bases. But 
after he starts tearing toward first he cannot follow the 
course of the ball and watch the movements of the play- 
ers as closely as the coach. The batter, believing the 
hit good for one or more extra bases, when in reality it 
is good but for one, might continue on after tagging the 
(Concluded on page 138) 
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What Do You Know About 
Fapunese Dolls ¢ 


Do yeu know that they are the expresston of Japan's love for children ? 

That the making of doils has never been a commercial craft, but for centuries 

a fine art? That Japan has two nattonal holidays in honor of childhood, 
and in lesser degree, of dolls ? 


RAI RE BAGS. COS Re a! Se ve 


Not a Boy, But a Doll 





A Poetess Whose Poems Are Dolls 


Miss Toshi-Ko Tamura. beloved in Japan as a writer, devotes more of 
her time and talent to the creation of dolls than she does to her books. 









Photos © Adachi 


This Likewise Is Universal 
Playing dolls is no different in Japan from what The ‘‘ Doctor” has arrived and he is taking the 


it is in America, or Iceland, or Zanzibar. Dolly patient’s pulse. The group in the background 
is sick. ‘‘Mother” is much concerned about her. are ‘‘nurses,” ready for anything interesting 
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This Is the Same Everywhere 


a 


A Japanese Home Literally ‘‘All Dolled Up” 


This is no shop display; it shows two Japanese maids decorating with 
: dolls the living-10om on one of the children’s holidays. Some dolls 
Of Noble Family are heirlooms, handed down in families from remote grandmothers. 











Dollis Preserve Old japan 
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A quiet little shimmy. 


Getting into the -Movement 


HAT there should be an earthquake 
in Los Angeles ought not to surprise 
anybody. Since Los Angeles has 
come to be almost exclusively a 
“picture” town it seems to me the most 
natural thing in the world for Mother Earth 
to be caught by the prevailing craze and 
bestir herself to “get into the Movies.” 

It is easy to imagine that her giddy old 
head has been turned by the flattering things 
they say about her out there. Nowhere does 
Mother Earth get such press notices as in 
California, such poetising of her sunny 
smiles, her complexion of roses and her teeth 
of abalone pearl, as would make an Eliza- 
bethan poet turn in his grave for envy if he 
should happen to cut in on the ouija-board 
circuit. 

Or is it the dancing craze that has got into 
her blood? Perhaps Mother Earth is prac- 
tising the Shimmy all by herself in a corner, 
as it were, where it won't 
attract too much attention. 

There is still another 
possibility. Since she has 
been forbidden to raise 
grapes and make what the 
good Lord intended shou!d 
be made of them, maybe a 
“quake” is Mrs. Earth’s 
way of protesting against 
the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. If so, it is only a 
foretaste of what is to come. 
There is bound to be an 
upheaval of some kind and 
we might have known that 
Mr. Bryan's appearance in 


Oliver Herford 


Tilustvations by the Author 


Shakespeare Identified 


PEAKING of Elizabethan poets, a book 

has just come out called “Shakespeare 
Identified,” written by J. Thomas Looney 
(Stokes) which is surely destined to get the 
furious goats of all who believe that the 
third-rate actor, real estate man and book- 
hater William “Shackspeare” of Stratford was 
really the author of the poems and plays 
attributed to him. And the Baconians’ goats 
too, since in this work, Francis Bacon, Chan- 
cellor and Cipher specialist, does not even get 
a “look in” on the authorship. 

Whether you believe that Shakespeare was 
the author or whether you agree with Emer- 
son, Holmes, Whittier, Whitman, Coleridge, 
Mark Twain, and many'others that he was no 
more than a human dummy or personal alibi 
for some great Unknown—or whether you 
have no views of any sort on the matter and 
don’t care a hang who wrote the Shakespeare 
plavs and sonnets, Mr. Looney’s book is 
fascinating reading, more thrilling even than 
the best detective story by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart or (for those who can read him) 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

The author, with nothing before him but 
the tangled records of false clues and the 
fantastic theories of baffled predecessors, 
starts out with no preconceived theory and, 
after giving the poets of Elizabeth’s court 
the “once over,” points an accusing mental 
finger at Edward de Vere, Seventeenth Earl 
of Oxford, as the “guilty party.” 

From that moment items of evidence 
seemed to fly from every direction as if eager 
to confirm what at first seemed scarcely more 
thana guess—fitting together and interlocking 
with all the satisfying nicety of a “‘jig-saw”’ 
puzzle. 

Mr. Looney has given the Stratford dummy 
the hardest jolt it has yet received and what- 
ever else it may accomplish it will certainly be 
the cause of a glorious rumpus. 











A long shot. 


The Bright Side of It 


UPPOSE we knew all about the author of 
the Shakespeare works and possessed only 
a few lines of his writings, just enough to make 
us crazy to know more, how incomparably 
worse off we should be. We should be just as 
happy as if, when craving a bow! of honey, 
we were served instead with Maeterlinck’s 
book on the Bee! 

Take Sappho—the most temperamental 
ladypoet of all time— 

We know more about Sappho than Sappho 
ever dreamed of knowing about herself and 
now after more than two thousand five hun- 
dred years all that remains to us of her songs 
are a few broken fragments which we worship 
with a fervor limited only by the temperature 
of our imagination. 


oA New Battle (ry 


OW about “Self-Determination for the 

Human Stomach!” for the slogan of 
the anti-prohibition party? We must draw 
the line somewhere or the 
Department of the Interior 
will ere long extend its 
sphere of control to the 
minutest details of our in- 
ternal mechanisms. 


Well-Bred 
Hardware 
(As advertised) 
Speak gently to the Frying- 
pan, 
He always does the best he 


can, 
And though he sometimes 








California would start 
something!!! 





Sappho must have been very careless about her manuscripts. 


spills the fat, 
A Pan’s a Pan for a’ that! 
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Readers desiring information Z 4 5 ares ; | 
about motor cars, trucks, acces- F., a | 
sories or touring routes can obtain 
it by writing to the Motor Depart- 
ment, Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth " 
Avenue, New York City. We an- NS G 
swer inquiries free of charge. | ‘ a j 
OR the last two months the merchants of = ——_ addition to interminable ferry delays, the traffi 
New York have been celebrating Indepen- congestion of down-town New York is such that 
dence Day—independence and freedom from WHY SOME TRUCKS LOSE -—MONEY the average progress of the vehicle will scarcely 
the arbitrary attitude of certain labor leaders and , exceed one or two miles an hour. All overhead 
their followers who have chosen to violate agreements and thus to tas: charges continue whether the truck is at rest or in operatior 
contribute largely to the prevailing high prices of fruits and © 4 drivers’ and helpers’ wages do not cease; even gasoline consumptio 
| '. # is not reduced materially, for during the constant halts and snai 


other foods by their refusal to unload and transport perishable 
provisions brought to a long waiting market by certain steam- 
ship lines. 

Through the formation of a Citizen’s Transportation Com- 
mittee, the merchants have secured the services of some 
fifty trucks, manned by fearless drivers and helpers, who 
themselves have asserted their manhood and independence 
by daring to handle merchandise which autocratic labor 
leaders choose to label as “unfair” because other men may 
have loaded or crated them without payment of a part of 
their wages into the union exchequer. 

The New York citizens have wisely decided that goods con- 
signed to them and for which they already have customers shall be 
delivered to their stores and homes without delays due to petty 
quarrels and friction within the unions. They maintain that a 
railroad or steamship line shall transport and unload any mer- 
chandise, from a spool of thread to a motor truck, regardless of 
whether it has been wrapped or crated by a union or non-union 
man, or whether the hammer used to drive the nails was forged 
of steel mined by members of one worker’s organization or of an- 
other. They have asserted that if they furnish the means of trans- 
portation from the pier or freight yard to their stores or homes, 
that the steamships or railroads, as common carriers, shall deliver 
the goods to their vehicles. Naturally, any movement based on 
such fundamental ideas of independence and individual liberty 
could not help but prove successful in this country: 

But the work for such committees as those formed by merchants 
and other business men will still exist, even after the tangle 
created by the attitude of certain labor leaders has been unrav- 
elled. New York is a city in which ton-mile transportation costs 
are tremendous because conditions do not permit of full advantage 
to be taken of the superior carrying capacity and speed abilities of 
the modern motor truck. Consider, for example, the problem of 
the manufacturer whose plant is located in Jersey City, two miles 
across the Hudson River from the lower end of New York. This 
manufacturer may have occasion to deliver a large part of his 
goods to the piers of a steamship line located in the southern part 
of Brooklyn, which is separated from the lower end of New York by 


another expanse of water known as the East river. The trucks which may carry the 
merchandise to the pier must thus cross two ferries; the combined distances by the two 
being greater than the actual mileage which the truck will operate on dry land. In 


1. How many volts are used to form the spark in your engine? 
2. Why the horse-power required to travel at 60 miles per hour is 







When trucks can use the same 
power to unload their goods as is 
used to bring them to their des- 
tination, efficiency is doubled. 


Do You Know? 





like progress, no driver will feel it necessary to shut off his engine 

The above, of course, is an extreme example of trucking condi 
tions which exist in New York, but at best any congested cit) 
presents a trucking problem which the best executives and engi 
neering brains of the country should be called 
Under such conditions transportation costs enter largely into th 
prices of every commodity or luxury, and inefficiency marks every 
wheel-turn of city delivery. Even the one railroad which can 
bring freight directly into New York City proper is hounded 
beset on all sides by petty politicians who, unfortunately, are in 
control of New York City’s affairs, and who would disbar it from 
entering New York and thus increase the cost of food and other 
shipments by several hundred per cent. 

But efficiency can enter into the transportation 
problems and can serve to ‘‘flatten the curve” and reduce the 
“peak load”’ of trans-city shipments by distributing the burden 
over a greater portion of the twenty-four hours of the day during 
which trucks can operate in New York City. Why New York’s 
all-too-few arteries should carry ninety percent of their traffic 
during an eight-hour period at a tremendous sacrifice in speed and 
efficiency, and why, during the remaining sixteen hours, the traff« 
comes almost to a standstill, would puzzle any efficiency engineer 
not accustomed to New York’s waste. If a sufficient number of 
men could not be obtained to work at regular wages after daylight 
hours, trucking companies could well afford to pay overtime wages 
in return for the increased speed possibilities and reduced con- 
gestion available under these conditions. 

The motor truck manufacturers have given us a 
which, in so far as hauling capacity, speed and re 
concerned, would solve our transportation problems. Unfor- 
tunately, however, our municipal engineering, in so far as it 
concerns street and pier construction and traffrc regulation, has 
not codperated with the engineering genius of the trucl 
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truck manu 
facturers, and in consequence We are all paying more for every 
article that we consume than would be the were more 
municipalities to realize the importance of supplementing truck 
transportation with transportation engineering 


Case 


Transportation cost is one item which should bear a continually decreasing 


ratio to the prices of goods, and it is most certainly to labor’s interest to cooperate 
strongly to this very desirable and essential end. 


nearly three times that necessary for a speed of thirty miles per hour? 
The answers to these questions will be found in the next Motor Department 


ecAnswers to Questions in the Last Motor ‘Department 


1. Why the connection of 
the electrical system with the 
frame is called the “ ground?” 


When the usefulness of elec- 
tricity was first discovered, it 
was found that Mother Earth 
formed an excellent return for 
the current to the battery 
or other source of electrical 
energy. Continued expert- 
ments showed, however, that a 
second wire for this return 
offered less resistance than did 
the earth, or in other words, 
served as a better conductor of 
electricity. However, there is 
no better conductor for elec- 
tricity on the car than the steel 
frame, and consequently one 
pole of the battery and one 
terminal of the lights and ignt- 
tion system (in the single wire 
systems) are connected with 
this frame. This serves the 
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Highway engineers are beginning to realize that our roads have not been built of sufficient 
strength to withstand the traffic to which they should economically be subjected. 
roads bureaus and broad-minded manufacturers are taking a census of the hourly, daily 
and monthly loads that pass over the highways of various sections of the country. 


same purpose as the ground in 


that but one wire is used 
hence the term. 
2. Which will have the 


Sreater power; an engine of 3” 
bore and 5” stroke, or one of 
3'4" bore and 4" stroke? 

The latter will theoretically 
have the greater power for the 
14"’ increase in the diameter of 
the cylinder more than offsets 
the 1” decrease in the 
length of the stroke. The power 
ability of an engine is com 
puted by the volume displaced 
as the piston moves from the 
top of its stroke to the bottom. 
Mathematics tells us that the 
volume of a cylindrical object 
increases as the square of its 
diameter (the bore of the en- 
gine), and directly as its length 

which, in this case, is the 
stroke. 


Good 
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DEAFNESS 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
: over 30 years. 
Srums restored my hearing and st d Head Noises, 
and will do it for you Th Finy 

Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 























i Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 

be helped by what- 
ever helps the 


Industry. 
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@tatement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. Q. LEONARD 


Suite 44, 70 5th Avenue 









While the case 
is argued, the jury sleeps 


If the lawyer talked for hours on the ris- 
ing price of birdseed, the jury would miss 
little. But here the case is vital, and it 
concerns no one so much as this same heed- 
less jury—the American people. 

‘he judge in our picture represents a 
public commission, whose duty is to regu- 
late electric light rates. And the case is 
whether the electric company shall obtain 
money needed for extension of service to 
make up the present shortage of light and 
power. 

Lack of sufficient power is one reason why 
that shoe factory in town is running behind 
a thousand pairs a week—why the flour mill 
is short in its daily grist—why industry 
cannot meet the demand for larger produc- 
tion and lower prices. 

Yet we are sadly indifferent to this prob- 
lem and the solution which the electric 
company offers. ‘The company’s rates, taxes, 
extensions and improvements are matters 
that we leave to the public service commis- 
sion to control, and we don’t even take an 
interest in the case. 

What a mistake! The case is ours. The 
public service commission is ours. The public 
servant is ours. The commission takes its 
authority from public opinion—the verdict we 
render. 

So it is for us to say whether the electric 
company’s cost of furnishing power and cur own 
need for using power warrant an increased rate. 

Certainly it is a short-sighted economy to 
deny a reasonable return on the money invested 
(often your own money), for that policy dis- 
courages investors and hampers the company’s 
development. A fair rate assures a bigger and 
better service—added power available for fac- 
tories to produce more at less cost per unit. 

It may be that a few cents more the 
electric bill will mean a few dollars /ess on the 
next suit of clothes we buy. 


estern Electric 
Company 


N 0. 16 wherever people look to electricity 
for the comforts and conveniences of life today, 
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the Western Electric Company offers a service 


as broad as the functions of electricity itself. 6 | 
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© sstensations 


Bullet-proof glass being tested by the New York police. 


Bullet-Proof Glass! 


T last we have the “unbreakable glass” 
—surely something for which we 
have long waited, and for which the plate 
glass insurance companies should be 
grateful indeed! Glass is usually very 
brittle; hence its liability to splinter or 
“break” at the slightest tap—though some 
good glass is more or less pliable, and can 
be bent into a curve merely by holding 
both ends of the glass, and allowing it to 
“sag” in the middle. The photograph 
shows us the test of a new glass, invented 
bv Victor Schuman, which withstood the im- 
pact of six revolver bullets, without splin- 
tering, at New York Police Headquarters. 
The new glass was tested before Deputy 
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The symmetry of Nature illustrated 
in the case of a beautiful cup. 


Commissioner Faurot and a group of ex- 
pert criminologists. Colonel Van Ransalaer 
Dey, creator of the “ Nick Carter” stories, 
whose advice is often called for by the 
police, was also present. Various glasses 
have been perfected which will withstand a 
great amount of heat; and flasks,test-tubes, 
and other chemical appli- 
ances are now manufac- 
tured, in which liquids 
may be boiled without risk 
of cracking the glass. The 
reason for this is that the 
glass, which would readily 
crack with the heat if ap- 
plied directly, passes the 
heat on to the contained 
liquid. It is because of this 
fact that thin glass—and 
not thick glass—should be 
used for all experiments 
of this character and will 
not crack, when thick 
glass would break in pieces 
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as the result. 


Nature's Harmonic Unity 


gre sataetl form, harmony, seem 

to lie at the root of nature; and all 
things animate and inanimate conform to 
a certain mathematical formula, and to 
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(See page 130) 


| geometrical proportions. ‘God geomet- 
rizes,”’ said Plato. Indeed, if we make a 
study of Beauty in Nature, we find therein 
displayed an extraordinary symmetry 
never before suspected. Crystals, flowers, 
plants, shells, microscopic organisms, in- 
sects, birds, fish, and animals (including 
man), as well as architecture in all its 
forms, are examples of exact geometrical 
form. This has lately been shown in great 
detail by Dr. Samuel Colman, in an elabor- 
ate treatise upon the subject. He has 
shown, for instance, that the butterfly has 
four wings, two on either side of the body, 
and their separation is usually along one 
i the angles of the plan. The peacock’s 
tail is filled with iridescent “eyes,” that 
come on the extremity of each feather, and 























Note how a series of spirals passes 
through each eye in the peacock’s tail. 


| that are placed ir proportional ratios, based 
| on the progressions of the pentagon; and it 
will be seen that a series of spirals will pass 
through the center of each eye in the tail. 
In the case of the hawk, again, with wings 
spread, the measurements of the head, tail, 
wings are decided by the ideal 
angle drawn in the vari- 
ous progressions of the 
square. The lion’s head is 
shown to be based upon a 
series of graduated equilat- 
eral triangles. The human 
eye and ear show similar 
geometrical harmonies— 
both based upon the angle 
of 69°. Finally, in a beau- 
tiful cup, and in a building 
such as the Rheims Ca- 
thedral—we find the same 
beauty of form and exact 
geometrical proportions 
carried out—and because of 
this fact they all appear to us beauti 
fal! It is the perfect symmetry and 
harmony in the various objects that 
we behold which create in our minds 
the impression of beauty of form. This 
is a significant conclusion, and throws 
a Clear light upon the “scientific basis 
of art.” 
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and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
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Putting horse-power 
over the jumps 


HE blasting heat that most of us 

have felt as a boiler fire door is 
opened is cool compared to the white 
hot gases further in, that rise from the 
incandescent fire bed to be sucked back 
through the boiler and to the stack. 


Their rush is swift, but before they 
can reach the stack, they have been 
forced to take the longest and most 
devious path through great racks of 
water-filled tubes, so that the water 
in the tubes will have every possible 4 
opportunity to absorb the heat from 
the gases. 


To force them to take this longest 
path through the boiler, hurdles have 
been devised by engineers, over which 
this plunging flood of heat, energy, 
horse-power, must go, over and under, 
and up and down. 


These hurdles, or baffle walls, as 
they are called, once presented many 
difficulties from a structural stand- 
point. They obviously must withstand 
great heat. They must be flame-tight, 
even though necessarily pierced and 
honeycombed by hundreds of tubes 
that change size as they heat or cool. 


Johns-Manville has introduced a 
new departure in baffle construction, 
that of pouring the wall around the 
tubes just as concrete is poured. 


Such baffle walls are really leak- 
proof and resistant to high furnace 
temperatures, and unaffected by con- 
traction and expansion of the tubes 
passing through them. They make 
new fuel economies possible in steam 
boiler operation. 





This is but one of the many depart- : 
ments of Johns-Manville Engineering : 
in the great cause of power saving. 

In addition to Baffle Walls, a complete 

line of High Temperature Cements 

has been developed to protect boiler 

fireboxes, retorts, cupolas, and dryers, - 
from destruction by high heats. 


For the prevention of air leakage or 
infiltration there are other materials to 
be applied to the outside of boiler q 
settings—all a most vital work in the 
conservation of fuel. 


Here are a few Johns-Manville products: 


Monolithic Baffle Walls 
Refractory Cements 

Asbestos Insulating Cements 
Asbesto-Sponge Felted Pipe Insulation 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 

296 Madison Ave., New York City 

10 Factortes Branches in 64 Large (¢ 
For Canada: 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. Ltd. 


85% WMagnesia Pipe Insulation 

85% Magnesia Block Insulation 
Built-Up Brine and Ammonia Insulation 
Cold Water Pipe Insulation 
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Asbesto-Sponge Felted Sheet and Block Vitribestos Stack and Breeching Lining Toronto 
Insulation Steam Traps 
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SHOE POLISH 


FOR DARK TAN AND 
BROWN SHOES 


GIVES A QUICK, LASTING SHINE 


The Liquid Wax Polish 
A Dauber in Each Carton 
AA CLEAN~ECONOMICAL 


SOLD BY GROCERS, SHOE STORES, DRUGGISTS 
NOTION STORES AND REPAIR SHOPS + * 


S.M.Brxsy & Co.,INc. 
NEW YORK. 


ALSO MFRS. OF BIXBY'S SHU WITE, 
JET-OI1L AND JET-OIL PASTE SHOE 
POLISHES 
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Which is The Best-Kept Plant 


in America 
DP 


working conditions 
appr: al to good workmer 
Well-kept plants help to keep 
men, 

FORBES" wants to find 
out which are the best kept 
most attractive factories or 
other works in America, We 
hope to stimulate interest in 
ttre clean, healthful 

eautiful buildings and sur- 
roundings because such en- 
vironment makes for bettor 
workmen, better yetter parents, less 
di content, less labor turnover, less Bolshe- | 
greater production and more joy in the 
day's work, 














ollowing cash prizes: First 
$250.00; 2nd Prize 
0, 3rd Prize $50.00 

1uman interest, telling about and illustrating 

with photographs (small, clean snap-s shots will 

Employers are urged to ask for free bulletins | do) your company’s plant, showing what has 


For Letters and Pictures in Answer to This Question ‘‘Forbes”’ Offers 
and Five Prizes of $10.00 
eac 

announcing this contest to post on company | been accomplished. 
bulletin boards, We reserve the right to publish any of the 


Good been appreciated by the work- 
ers. etters may be short or 
00 long. 
00 = 

in Cash Pri 
m as rizes This contest is open to all— 
contestants may or may not be 
~~ subscribers to‘ FORBES.” By 
The employees of every company or firm in | letters submitted, and plan to begin printing 
America which has provided its people with some of them in advance of the awarding of the 
attractive working conditions are especially prizes which will be announced in Septem iber 


For the best letters and 
vhotographs we will award the 

“best letter’’ we do not mean best from a stand- 

int of grammatical construction, but best in 

invited to write, telling what their employers | 18thissue of “FORBES”. All letters must be 
have done and, if possible, to send in photo- in our New York offices on or before August 21 


graphs of the plants, th: grounds, etc. Also | 1920. Allow for mail delays; don’t put cff 

say whet’ or the improving of the place has writing. 

Get a Copy of ‘‘Forbes”’ at Your Newsdealer—or Ask Us to Mail You a Free Sample Copy. 
4 ddre ett hs: Contest Editor orbes,”” 299 Broadway, New Y 


FORBES 


**Magazine of The Human Side of Men and Business” 
Published Every 2 Weeks B. C. FORBES, Editor 
$4.00 the Year: Canada 50c Extra; Foreign $1.00 Extra. Author of “Men Who Are Making America.” 














= amusing picture, in full colors, 9 x 12, 
mounted on a heavy mat, ready for the 
frame, will be sent postpaid for 


25 Cents 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 





“War Babies” 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


Odd Facts in the World of: Sctence 


(Concluded from page 128) 


Your Eyes as an Aid to Thought 


EARLY everyone who has thought 

about the matter at all probably 
feels that his own inner, mental life is 
largely centered in and about his eyes; 
| vision and thought are very closely con- 
| nected; we feel that our “conscious 
” our real Self, is very closely con- 
with vision. We are 


| ness, 


nected 


| 


educated | offered a large sum for the specimen, but 


member of the giraffe family. The ani- 
mal, of which this is a photograph, was 
recently brought over by Georges Le 
Brun, Belgian Administrator of the Congo, 
who succeeded in bringing it to the African 
Coast for shipment, from a point 1,200 
miles inland. The Zoological Society of 
London, in whose scientific “ Proceedings” 
| the animal was first named and described, 


the offer was refused. The 
creature is said to be deli- 











cate, and its capture is of 
the greatest interest to 
naturalists. 

An Airplane Which 
Rises Verticalty 
NM ANY years ago, Jules 

Verne, with his usual 
remarkable gift of foresee- 
ing the future develop- 
ments of science, predicted 
that the airplane of the fu- 
ture would rise from the 
ground vertically, and 
would be lifted or propelled 
upwards into the air by a 


number of umbrella-shaped 
propellors, named by him 








The “okapi,”’ 


largely through the sight; and it is a fact 
that of those born blind only about six 
per cent. ever develop sufficient intel- 
ligence even to be self-supporting. Now, 
why is this? An ingenious theory has 
lately been advanced by Dr. Luther 
Stockton Fish, of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
which he contends that the eyes act like 
| “electric buttons,” which close the electric 
= uits in the brain, rendering thought 
| possib le. The eyes must be in a certain 
| posit i0N,e however, in order to insure this. 
Thus, to take the eye in its usual posi- 
tion, looking outwards (Position 3) in the 
diagram on page 128, it to turn 
it either downwards—into Position 1—or 
upwards, into Position 2. 





is possil le 


& 
now residing at the Antwerp 
Zoo. It is the only specimen in captivity. 





“helices.” These, revolv- 
ing with great speed, 
would pull the machine 
into the air, so that the 
machine did not have to depend upon its 
initial velocity in order to rise from the 
ground. This principle has been applied, 
in a large degree, in the new type of air- 
plane, invented by Henry A. Berliner, and 
named by him the “gyrocopter’’; it will 
be seen from the accompanying illustration 
that the principle is much the same. A 
machine of this character could not, of 
course, fly rapidly through the air, it could 
only ascendeand descend through consider- 
able distances with unusual speed. There 
are circumstances, however, when this is 
desirable; when a flying start would be 
impossible; and then a device such as that 
described would be of the utmost value. 





The point Dr. Fish makes 
That consecutive 
mental work is possible, 
|—and only possible 

when the eyes are in 
| Positions 9 OF I, OF 
some point between these 
two Positions; and that, 
when the eyes are rolled 
upwards—into Position 2 

mental work and con 

centration of a creative 
sort become impossible. 
And it is a fact that while 
| reading, thinking or con- 
centrating on any work, 
the eyes are nearly 
always turned down- 
| wards; while as soon as 
they roll upwards, mental 
cst This may be 
tested as follows: Begin 
to create a sentence in 
thought, which requires 


ca ¢ sce 
is this: 














creative thought. Now, 
when half-way through 
the sentence turn the evye- 
balls upwards, as far as 
possible and it will be found almost im- 
possible to complete the sentence. 


| The Rarest of Living Animals 


ERE we have the “okapi”—said to 
be the rarest of living animals! This 
specimen is the only one in captivity, and 
is now in the “Zoo” at Antwerp. This rare 

| denizen of the Congo Forest, Central 
| Africa, was discovered only in 1900 by Sir 

| Harry Johnson, a British explorer. It isa 





The gyrocopter 





© UNDER WOUD 
a new type airplane 


The weight of the ‘“‘gyrocopter” is 620 
pounds, and it has a lifting power of over 
goo pounds. The lifting propellers are 13 
feet in diameter, and 10 inches in width. 
It is driven by an 80 H. P. Le Rhone 
Motor. 

Besides being an independent machire, 
the system of the “gyrocopter” could be 
applied to an airplane and enable the 
latter to rise from a small area or to ascend 
and descend upon a very small landing 
field. 
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i. _ Mr. McAdoo has at least the sad_ satis-| 
a faction of not having got what he didn’t 
Le want, 
A 
‘0, The Greek offensive in Asia Minor was 
an regarded by the defeated Turks as exceed- 
00 ingly so. eo 
ol, The Government-operated railways cost 
5 Canadian taxpayers last year $47,000,cco. 
a Railroading is the sport of statesmen. 
u be 
he The unbossed convention at San Fran- 
li- cisco nominated a man who may vet be 
: known as another “Boss Cox” of Ohio. 
0 - 
Mr. Bryan having suffered severe set- 
backs in the convention has frankly 
chy wished defeat on the national Democracy. 
The nomination of F. D. Roosevelt for ; 
les Vice-President by the Democrats seems a 
al pretty camouflage. However, he is not a 
in rR ieee 
p- Deflation is also taking place in our 
ed national debt, which has dropped over 
‘u- $2,000,000,000 since the peak of August . 
he 31, 1919. ee : 
nd The “one big” revolution in Mexico is 
ed not a complete success, several new little 
@ revolutions having been started to break 
ed up the monopoly. 
im = 
NS Canada is worried because she has to pay \ } E R lk d 
d, thirty cents a pound for sugar. The Lady wa on a eep, ah 
* of the Snows threatens to leave all sweets yf 
e out of her frosting. 9 E at 
- Tbe | velvety carpet ? Ever i 
he Since January 1, 1020, strikes in the a 
d, United States have caused a loss to all id G d, 4 i) Sil ie 
ir- concerned of more than $157,000,000. The Ti e on a 00 TIC. ] vertown } 
id excess deficit tax, too, is onerous. if 
ill —— | 4 9 Lis 
on Dynamite as “ersatz” fodder for cattle Cord Tire e Hi 
A has been discredited by the experience of a ; 8 
: cow in Jersey, which ate the drug, bumped Th * a 7 ; 
( into a fence and was disintegrated. e feel n 4 ust th a 
e —_ 1 1 e | 
re The task of forming a coalition cabinet ’ 
1s in Germany was entrusted to one Trim- same. } ) : 
be born, but as he was not a trimmer-born he hiv 
at could not make the pieces fit together. i 
e. none ah 
A man returning from the Near East °e : 
. suggests that the United States “take O r1Cc : 
over Turkey,” though that would not add a 
to the joys of next Thanksgiving Day. it 
: ny 
“Redress for labor” is one of the prom- if 
ises of a leading candidate, and that is | i@ 
commendable. But nobody seems to ad- : 


vocate redress for a_ strike-bedeviled 
yi ‘cdl America’s First Conn T 

The Allies have reckoned that Germany METWCAS £175 IRE 
should pay war damages to the tune of 
$30,000,000,000. This is a terrible dis- POUNDED 1870 
couragement to one of Germany’s leading 
indust ries. Te 
| The British Government is said to have 
| made $300,c00,000 in 1919 by re-sales of 
wool. Such profit as this keeps the gov- 
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ernment in funds for suppressing black ; 
sheep in Ireland. {TRADE MARK ; 
The Hungarian Government formally ; 
celebrated American Independence Day : 
this year. The World Fourth of July H 
Jj League also manifested itself in Argentina, 
Chile and Uruguay. ; 
The former Kaiser of Germany is report- a 
- ed as wondering why “they’re not vet | 
a thinking of calling me back.” But that is ai 
a because most of his ex-subjects consider LT 
. him a back number. ; { 
Hf 
” A laundry employee at Atlantic City / 
: who weighed 623 pounds—on a penny-in- 
: the-slot scale—has managed through hard 
d work to reduce his tonnage to the respect - 
d able and sylphlike figure of only 347 pounds. ‘The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles ; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
2 Ihe fat who won’t fast should toil. om , ] j 
































Let the people think and smile! 
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Good News 


No More Sealed Tubes 
The Big Cap Comes Back 


The cap of a tube of shaving cream 
seems a small] thing to get excited 
about, no matter how big it is. 

Yet you would be surprised how 
many men have written to me 
roaring about the small cap we 
had to use during the war. You 
know Mennen’s used to havea 
man sized cap you could get hold 
of and which wouldn’t drop down 
the drain pipe. 

The giant sized 50 cent tube 
now has the big cap. 


Tube Not Sealed 








reason we sealed Mennen’s was that at 
the start, before it d become ¢ a- 
tional institution, Mennen’s was t 
st > for seve 1 weeks or ever 
on | \bbers’ and Retailer shelves 
little bit of Cream in the top of t 
wo ild } ave I arael ed at d caused I - 
ance if we hadn’t sealed the tube. 

The need of 
for Mennen’s 


i Jobber’s or 
» get it fast er 
a new supply once 






We brought out this big tube solely 








pacaing 
economies ¢ 
C a u e¢ es 
These are all tr g points—the ma 
t £ Me RIVE 4 1 
ce. ¢ } et r P in Ww 
re Ww | - 
t Wat ves e 1ac 
’ 9 
pend 15 ¢ I ae trator tube 
° 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. NJ. USA. 
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| Yet they look alluring. Lily, though it 


| All those soda glasses took their shape 


| And when it came to a vote, indeed, there 


| 


| question or thought of protest. 





| bac k at them, 


li 


| hibition 
| passioned appeal to the Democratic Con- 


| were not nearly 
| house to put it over. 


As Me Were Saying 
By ARTHUR,H. FOLWELL 


| Friend Husband been there, alongside, she 
would have felt his timidly restraining 
love you; hand and heard his agonized whisper of 
Once we used to boost you, once you | warning: ‘‘Don’t! Don’t, Harriet! Don’t 
were ari ace. you know you're talking to Mr. Murphy? 
Now we—disillusioned—in the discard | And Mr. Mack 2” 
shove you; : A lot of folks insist that woman is not 
Now, without compunction, put you . 2. 4 
in your place. suited to the political game as played by 
men. No more—to her credit be it said— 
Note the ice-cream sodas. Twenty|is she. Therefore, she may decide to 
cents they soak us. change the political game. More speed to 
Tapering to nothing, a sip—and one | her! 
is through. oS 


THE CUP THAT JEERS 


Tender wayside lily, once we used to 


So great is the American demand for 
wines asd licuors on transatlantic liners that 
one boat’s bar revenue recently was $12,000 
for a single trip. The ideal ocean tour 
would seem to be aboard a tank steamer 
(tanks well filled) in the Sargossa Sea, 
where anything once in goes around and 
around and never comes out 

oS 
, SUCH IS LIFE 
Ayes in the} Jy yorg4: “The Kaiser says he didn’t 
want the war; that it was forced on him.” 
<> In 1015: “The old hypocrite, he 
makes me sick with his meinself undt 
Gott.” 


choke us, 
from YOU! 
oS 
Even Bryan was inconsistent on thc Pro- 
issue. While making his im- 
vention on behalf of Dry endorsement, 


his eyes and his cheeks were both Wet. 


enough Dry 





One bit of hot-weather advice editorial 
writers on the dailies are omitting this sum-| Jy 1916: “Well. the world may be for- 
mer. They no longer warn us to “a void getful, but it won’t forget it was the Kai 
alcoholic stimulants. ser that started this war.” 
oS In 1017: ‘‘Hanging is too good for that 
: ; fiend, the Kaiser.” 
HERE S TO HARRIET! In rg18: “They may not shoot him, | 


but they Il put him away on some island, | 

like N ‘apoleon.” 
In 1919: 

try the Kaiser? 


This department’s felicitations to Miss 
Harriet May Mills of Syracuse! 

Permit us to tell why. Miss Mills of 
Syracuse figured at the Democratic 
National Convention as the New York! up? Got a match? 
member of the Rules Committee. That,} In 1920: ‘I see the K 
perhaps, was not much. But Miss Mills| house-party on his birthday. Say, 
of Dr. Day’s pleasant city “insisted on the} Babe Ruth’s some batter, isn’t he!”’ 
recognition of her right to represent her} About 1925: “ Who was Kaiser of Ger 
State on the Committee on Rules.” And} many at the time of the big war? Wil- 
that was quite anothe1 matter. Ignoring} helm, wasn’t it? Or was his name Freder- 
Miss Mills, the Murphys and the Macks of ick? Where’s he living now?” 

New York told Fitzgerald, a former Con | ti 

gressman, ‘‘to do the talking for the organ 

ization before the Rules Committee.” person who did considerable secret ser- 
Whereupon, Miss Mills told the Murphys} :ice work during the war says that ability to 
and the Macks (and Fitz) that she Was | eal paper is an essential qualification in a 
there to do the talking for New York, and| spy. Fame and fortune await the man who 
that she proposed to do it; anybody else | first trains a goat to be a spy. 

was ‘‘just perfectly tagging” and butting 

in. Finally persuaded by a group of dazed — 

Tammany leaders that it would be best for] Over in Nippur, they have dug up some 
all hands to let Mr. Fitzgerald have a little} clay tablets which antedate the Code of 
of the fioor, Miss Mills ultimatumed:} Hammurabi by at least a thousand years. 
“Well, you may do the talking, but J shall} One of them, when translated, shed light 
do the voting!” on an ancient version of the law of landlord 

Greetings again to Miss Mills; and like-| and tenant. It stipulated that “rentals 
wise to all other women of her stamp in} must run for three years in case a man has 
politics. You know what a man would] taken over a house which the owner does 
probably—no, cut out probably—you| not know how to manage.” Most apart- 
know what a man would have done in the| ment-house dwellers will agree that this 
circumstances. He would have taken his| was the same as giving every Nippur ten- 
orders from the “organization” without| ant a three-year lease. 

He would 

have said, “ Yes, sir; thank you, sir,” to the —- 

Murphys and the Macks, just like a well- James A. Sullivan, 
broken English waiter. He would have| Democrat, Illinois, “a great deal of unrest 
played the puppet’s part that most men} among laboring men is because they cannot 
‘in politics” play. His ‘“‘respect for] get their beer and light wine.” How the 
authority” would have been flawless. laboring man used to relish his noonday 

Not so Miss Mills. She took herself| pail of light wine, says Uncle Abner. 
and her position seriously, even to the at» 
amazing point of arguing with bosses. 

They talked to her, and she talked right] “The only way to beat the high cost of living is 
: unafraid. That is ever the | *° b¢ in prison. —A Returned Jail-Breaker. 
way with women. When a man is cowed 
into abject silence by the bullying ways of candidate for President may possibly spea rk | 
the police or a car conductor or a taxi-| With authority. 
driver, woman rises to her highest peak— | 
it may be all of 4 feet 5—and doesn’t stop | 
remarking until there are no more words.| Where is the retail 
And are political bosses any more to be| be first to make a real sensation in his town 
eared than the police, or car conductors, or| by sticking this placard in the window 
Well! |‘ Six Dollar Shoes—Were $17—Now Re- 


Say, when are they going to 
Will Holland give him 
Thanks. : 

<aiser had a little 
that 








In the opinion of 





oS 


shoe merchant who will 


taxi drivers? 


Here is an issue upon which the Socialist | | 








If Miss Mills had been Mrs. and had! duced to $11.45.” 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


Young man, are y: 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to 

an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM ree 


f practical training by by which 8, oo" 
oat jers were train AA ae e 
ernment and over Tn, 000 

mechanics, Learn in a few we 

experience necessary. 


—— oe on, 


= 
previous fm 
Saal 
FRE REE Write today for illustrated free catalog | 
= 


prose hundreds of 
pew Million Dollar 


LEARN A TRADE, 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
91 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, moO. 





At Home Quickly 
and Easily 


Interesting and attractive 
t ren and women 
alaries are al- 
ways ready for trained wire- 
less operators. Salaries start 
5 amonth plus board, 

z,and laundry,which 
means a total of $200 or 
more amonth, One branch 
pays as high as $15,000 

a year. 

Get in line for a big posi- 
tion at a big salary! Let us 
help you! Write for infor- 
mation and we will send 
you this FREE booklet, 





ubstantial s 





jullof valuableinformation 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 266, 14th & U Sts., N. W., Washington, D.C. 








BECOME AN EXPERT 








Ac 


C.P.A aminations or executive account- 
ing wenttions. 
unnecessary to begin—we pi 
from the ground up. Our co 


> 


B. Castenholz, 


terms. 
book of accountancy facts 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business pains 

Institution in the W 
Dept 751-HC 


COUNTANT 


Myscutive,  Rocountante command n. Only 6 
y 
“Many 


Knowledge of bookkeeping 


uree and ser. 
vice are under the perigee of ‘William 
M. PLA 


Comptroller and aS, Universit of 
Illinois, assisted by a staff o P ‘a 
including members of the aks Inati- 
tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy 
rite now for information and free 


Chicago 





Clear your house and keep, 

it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’’ 
Kills them all quickly — and they 


“Dont Die in the House” 


“Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail, Mix it 
with foods that rate and mice willeat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary, Don't be 
pestered—get’’ Rough on Rats” at drug and eneral 
stores. Send for booklet,“ Ending Rats and Mice’’. 
ES. WELLS, Chemist, 

Originator of 
**Rough On Rats’* 


Jersey City, N. J. 











This University discovery is the most important health ty erties i. 
the century. It remakes and rejuvenates the Huma It 
duces normal spines. It frees impinged and irritated 7 ae: comeen 
contracted muscles, shortened ligaments, eliminates congestion, im- 
roy a cire eo and drainage of the body. It 


Avenue, Cleveian 


f 


will increase the 
ey PANDICULATOR CO., 1534 Prospect 








A Smart Hotel for Smart People 


Metropolitaninevery respect, yet homey 
in its atmosphere 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 


——— Thirty- First St. by J 


ae vena 


ifth Ave., New York 








Very desirable for women traveling alone = 


| 
i 
' 
i 





~-genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools, Distributors wanted. Details free, 
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A Tank, a Title-Bearer,and a Temple |i 





a 
* 
PA 














© WESTERN NEWEPAPER UNION 
“Over the Top” in Peace Time 
An ingenious manager of an amusement park at Southend-on-Sea, 


England, has found this novel use for tanks, and every one can now go 
“over the top” without being wounded. 





This Chap Is a 
Prince 


Democratic folk 
who imagine that 
all a prince does is 
to idle about and 
have a good time 
would be surprised 
if they could spend 
a day with the 
Crown Prince of 
Serbia. Here he is 

with General 
Humbert—on one 
of his favorite 
mounts in the 
midst of a day 
which contains 
16 working hours. 


























Something New in Temples 


It is claimed that the building of which this is a terra cotta model will 

present the first original idea in architecture since the 13th century. It 

is the great Mashrak Elazkah, or place of worship, to be erected in Chi- 
cago by the members of the Bahai faith. 





itube. Just squeeze a 


A Cool Lunch 


for a busy man on a hot day 


Grape-Nuts 


A sustaining cereal food of appeal 
ing favor, quickly digested and full 
of “sound nourishment. 


“There's a Reason” 

















Pleasurable Shaving 


Soften your beard—then lather 


’ 


No “rubbing in’ is necessary when Shavaid is used. 
And you enjoy an easier, more comfortable shave 


Men the nation over have’ small quantity out on your 


welcomed this easier, quicker _ finger tips and spread it over 
method. vour dry beard. Then lather 
For Shavaid does awav 4s usual, using your favorite 


‘ ° - ‘ > rrea 1 her } 
with all necessity for hot ON Ol —— “ mips 
towels, for “rubbing in.” Ap- Pp es ae eee ee 
. ; to you as though some .ex- 
plied before lathering, it soft- 
| pert had been sharpening 
ens your beard. aeeiae 3 elie : 
: . your razor. Your beard has 
Men who use Shavaid have joan th orouehly s 
better complexions. Hot prepared—that’s a 
towels and rubbing in of Shavaid nn your skin 
lather are not only unneces- 


| 
tin d and 
ll. 


normal, so that after shaving, 


sary, but injurious. They no lotion is necessary. Ev 
age the skin prematurely. after a close shave, your face 
They bring wrinkles. feels cool and comfort- 
Shavaid comes in a able. For Shavaid 1s 
sanitary collapsible in itself a soothing, 


1 1° 1° 
healing emollient. 


Shavaid 


In 50-cent Tubes—Buy from Your Druggist 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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For Sunburn 


after a lazy houronthe beach, aspeedy 
hour on the tennis court or a round 
of the golf links, splash the burned 

skin freely with | 


‘Absorbine! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
Tet A ee om re 





takes 
out all sorenessand inflammation. And 
the nm xt day, only a slightly deeper coat 
of tan as a reminder of the day’s sport. 


It cools and soothes instantly 





Absorbine Jr. is used with absolute safety 
and with equally beneficial results on the 
rugged skin of the athlete or the most deli- 
cate complexion of the debutante. 

No vacation kit is safely complete without 
a bottle of Absorbine !r. for its heeling uses 
are so many and so e‘ficacious. 


$1.25 a bottle at most druggists or 
delivered. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
will be mailed to your address 
upon receipt of 10c in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


, 
20 Temple S:reet Springfield, Mass. | 


Quality Tires 


sav Tire Cost 657 
5000-Mile Guarantee 


A KRON Scientifically reconstructed and rein- 
The home foreed with three extra plies of rub- 
iberized fabric, Our factory in the 

ye ST -TT- BM heart of the rubber industry gives us 
aie t eelection, the best stock 





























Akron 





ipping and written bates cessane 
tee betore ships . se ship immediately at these prices; 
Size Tire Tube Size Tire Tube 
— $6.00 $2.00 34x4 $ 9.75 $2.60 
3°¢ 7.00 2.10 34x4"4 112 
3003 56 8.00 2.20 35x4'4 i 
31x4 9.00 2 4 12 
32x4 9.25 2.4535x5 12 
33x4 9.50 2.5037x5 13: 25 3.30 
*S. S. only. 

@ Reliner Free With Every Tire 
State whether straight eideor clincher desired. 
Send $2 deposit for each tire ordered and §1 
for tube ; lance O. D. subject to exam- 

inetion. If you send full emount with order, 
cit 5 per cent discoun 


RUBBER CENTER TIRE o. 
Departments !°7 Akron, O 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


prepaid on any 
ond ooek” jis 
once for our ~~ catalog and spe- 
x offers. Select from 44 rou col- 
and sizes in the “RAN ** line. 
EASY PAYMENTS if i ata 
small advance over our Specia! Fac- 
» tory-to-Rider cash prices 
You cannot afford to buy without 
E\ getting our latest proposttions and 
hk g Cactery-to-der prices. Boys, 
be a “Rider Agent” and make 
fs bie’ money taking orders for bi- 
cycles and supplies. Liberal 
terms on a sample to introduce 
the new “RANGER” 
Tires, equipment, sundries and 
co pee | in — bicycle line at 































Write today 

“ EA A CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. W174 Chicage 

’ DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAlD 

We will not give you any grand prize 
answer thisad. Nor will we 
claim tomake yourich in a week 
But if you are anxious todevelop 
your talent with asuccessful car 
ist 80 you can make money, 
acopy of this picture, with 
in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson 
and let us explain. 

Evans Schoo! of Cartooning, 
ae...) Geoser Bldg. _Cleveland, Ohio 














ps for sale at pos 
bank Depart 
t stores, ar nd a m 
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plate, | 
The W. L. | 


2A Few Inside Facts ~About Russia’ 


By BARON EUGENE DE 


ISTORY is unbiased, or at least 
should be. For this reason it dif- 
fers from legends originated in the 


hatreds or prejudices of contempo- | 
To clear up any fiction woven | 
around sovereign or statesman, to reach an! 


raries. 


impartial judgment—such 
is the problem of the con- 
scientious historian. 

For example, the revolu- 
tionary legend represents 
the lost Czar of Russia as 
an autocrat steeped in the 
blood of his unfortunate 
subjects, and the Empress 
Alexandra as an ambi- 
tious and autocratic Ger- 
man, dreaming only of the 
| Allies’ betrayal—a woman 
of doubtful morality under 
the complete influence of 





Baron Eugene de 


SCHELKING 


{of a government undermined by the cor- 
| ruption of ministers, of whose shortcomings 
| he was conscious, but lacking the courage 
| to get rid of them. To sum up, he was abso- 
| lutely without the qualities of a sovereign, 
imuch less those of an autocrat. He re- 

mained true to himself up 


abdication. He offered no 
resistance whatsoever, did 
not even think of the future 
of his people. He thought 
of nothing but of his beloved 
family. To save the life 
of his son, wife and daugh- 
ters, that was all he de- 
manded for the excharge of 
a crown which rested too 
heavily upon him. “We 
will go to the Crimea and 
cultivate the flowers I love 


the notorious monk’’ Schelking, dipiomat, so much,” said this blood- 

Rasputin. After the re- eng = agar ter thirsty autocrat after he 

cent publication of letters renee guapins age had signed his abdication. 
Journalist, who is 


lof the unfortunate em- 
press to her husband the 
impartial historian — will is at 
| doubtless pass a very dif- 
ferent judgment. 





the author of this 
illuminating article, 
present in 
Germany, where he 
has gone with the 
object of writing 

series of articles on 


His real character revealed 
itself in these words. Im- 
partial history will pass se- 
vere judgment on his colla 
borators, especially on men 
like Soukhomlinoff, Lazo- 
It will be chari- 


> a now, etc. 

Harmless Lette rs -ommcagieP nnd _—. table onthe Imperial couple 

For what do these letters ee Mail ‘melt tiene which had drained its cup 
tell us? What moral as- peda weit. Aion of misery to the bottom. 
pect does the author give same purpose. Few 
us? Does one find the know Russia— and No “Kid-Glove” 
slightest trace of unlimited in fact Europe—as Rule 
ambition, any pro-German does Baron de , 
sentiment, any barbarous Schelking, who was If Nicholas IT lost his 

for many years a throne. 


schemes against the Allies, 


wife adoring her husband 
and children, deeply re- 
ligious, faithful to her 
friends, with a heart full of intelligent sym 
pathy with the sufferings of her people and 
working for their relief, intensely attached 
\to her adopted country. Politics do not 
interest her at all. Concerning her judg- 
ment of the men around the emperor, of 
the ministers and generals, of questions 
raised by the war, this judgment is onl) 
affected by female sentiment ‘preoccupied 
with the happiness of husband and chil 
dren, beloved above everything else. To 
be brief, if these letters had not been 
written by a sovereign to the Czar of all 
Russia, they could have passed as having 
been written by any honest middle 
class woman whose husband was partici 
| pating in the war as some simple officer. 

is unfortunate that Mr. Isaac Don 
eta did not possess the answers by the 
| Czar to these letters. But it is fairly certain 
}that they did not differ materially from 
| those of his wife. 


| 


Nacholas a Weakling 


| The unfortunate Nicholas II had missed 
| his vocation. Fate had made him 
| sovereign. He was made to be a colonel of 
|the guard without the qualities of a gen- 
eral. 


serves an explanation. Like all weak- 


lings, Nicholas II distrusted his advisors | 
too | 


and his ministers. He tried to be 
shrewd. On the contrary, 
puppet of his surroundings. 
| Fiction pictures him as an autocratic 
| Czar, the red Czar. Yet this autocrat did 


| not have the courage to dismiss a minister | 
| who ~~ personally announced his resigna- | 


tion. By spells he acted the autocrat, but 
his feeble hands could not retain control 


member of the Rus- 


cle he speaks with 
authority. 


A model father and husband, he was 
only really happy within the family circle. | 
Often he has been accused of falsity. In| 
my humble opinion this accusation de- | 
| only on a restricted number of partisans. 


he became the | 


1“Red” 


carrying along with 
him the downfall of a gov- 


any culpable sympathies sian diplomatic of a Zov 
| with the notorious corps in many ernment of centuries, it is 
“monk”? The empress of the principal due exclusively to his feeble- 
 appe sars in these letters cities overseas. Cer- ness and not to any auto- 
|what she really was—a tainly in this arti- cratic traits. The Russian 


people is a respecter only of 
force. To govern Russia re 
quiresaniron hand. Ifsuch 
a hand is lacking, down it goes intoanarchy. 
\n example is the regime of Kerensky 
preceding that of the Bolsheviks. Lerine, 
on the other hand, knew his compatriots. 
He took good care not to follow the exam 
ple of Kerensky and Livoff who tried to 
rule the country with “kid gloves.” 
He understood that the so-called Russian 
revclution “amounted really only to a 
mutiny of an undisciplined solvateska.” 


Worse than any (zar 


While proclaiming before the galleries 
ultra-socialistic theories, he hastened 
to reorganize an army obedient to his 
voice by using the death penalty for the 
least infraction of discipline. He re 
duced the working class to perfect slavery, 
for what elsc is the famous “mobilization 

f Jaber” but slavery pure and simple? 

| And in the meantime fiction represents 
| Lenine with all characteristics of a sort of 
idealistic communist, an apostle of the pro- 
letariat, while by all his actions he shows 
himself a representative of the wildest 
autocracy. Heis reviving the most sinister 
pages of the history of the Czars, and com- 
pared with him the figure cf Jonn the Ter- 
rible of such cruel memories fades into 
insignificance. His power is based on 
nothing but his force of character. He 
depends, according to his own statement, 


\ll the success of his regime is based on the 
terror with which he inspires his adversa- 
ries, and on the imbecility and vile instincts 
of the masses which he knows so well how 
to exploit. 

The real autocracy died with Alexander 
III. Lenine has revived it today. He 
lacks nothing but the crown. That is a 
detail. The title of Nicholas III the 
is his by right. 


to the tragic moments of his | 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable ‘Terms 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washineton, D.C 





Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, *‘How to Get Your atent 
Send model or sketch for yy ag of its patentable 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 . Washington, D.C 





Patent Sense. ‘“‘The Book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers." By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O. Washington, Dist. of 
Columbia. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Colasane, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St.., 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Mexican Diamonds flash like Genuine, 
fool experts, stand tests, yet sell for 1-50th the price 
Few live Agents wanted to sell from handsome 
sample case. Big profits, pleasant work. Write to- 
day. Mexican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box LW, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex. 


Agents: Sell our accident and sickness 
policies in your spare time. Pay $5,000 death, €25 
weekly benefit. Premium 810 yearly. Permanent in 
come from renewals. Easy seller. Liberal commis- 
sions Insurance Co., Dept. H-25, Newark, N. J 


Tire Agents. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply Tires 
(No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 8000 Miles. Whole- 
sale Prices. Sample sections furnished. Mellinger 
Tire Co., 975 Oak, Kansas City, Missouri 


Agents and Representatives wanted in 

your state to handle sales for the biggest selling 

auto specialty in America. Wonderful repeater, 

hs ne comer. ¥ Eastern Auto Specialty Co., Dept. 
tica, 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 

or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 

mye and blowouts. Liberal profits. American 
ecess. Co., Dept. L, 1, Cincinnati, O. 


Agents—$40 to $100 a Week: Free Sam- 
ples. Gold sign letters anyone can put on store 
windows. Liberal -~ to general agents. Metallic 
Letter Co., 433 J. N. Clark, Chicago, Illinois 


HELP WANTED 


The Way to Get a Government Job is 
through the Washington Civil Service School. We 
prepare you and you geta poets on or we guarantee 
to refund your money. Write te Earl Hopkins, presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C., for books RJ-20138, telling 
about government positions with lifetime employ- 
ment, short hours, sure pay, recular vacations 


Railway Traffic Inspectors earn from 
$110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel if de- 
sired. Unlimited advancement. No age limit. W« 
train you. Positions furnished under guarantee 
Write for Booklet CM 63, Standard Business Train- 
ing Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 


PERSONAL 
We Pay the Highest Prices for dia- 


monds, platinum, watches, old or broken jewelry, 
old gold, silver, magneto points, old false teeth, cole 
or silver ores or nuggets. War bonds and Stamps. 
Mail them to us today. Cash by return mail. Goods 
returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 233 Lennox Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 












































SONG-WRITERS 
Song-writers Guide & Manual Sent 


Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate publication or sale 

Knickerbocker Studios, 397 Gaiety Bldz., New York 


You Write the Words for a Song. 
We'll compose the music free and publish same. 
Send Song Poem today. H. Lenox Co., 271 W 
125th St., New York 











PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 








of money-making hints,sugegestions,ideas; the ABC of 
successful story and play writing. Absolutely free 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn,N.Y 


___——— EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experi- Experi- 
ines 


ence unnecessary. Send for list of and full 
partic wiars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries 500 to $10,000 a year. Employment 
services re sae red members. National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 1, 161, Chicago, Ill 


__MICH. FARM LANDS FOR SAL E 
Hardwood land in Michigan—¢grains, 
poultry, fruit, stock. Big yields. 10, 20, 40, 80 
acres. $15 to $35 per acre. Small down payment; 
easy terms. Big booklet free. Swigart Lani Co., 
Z1245 First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chicago, II. 














Advertising in this Column 

costs $3.00 a line. A discount of 15% is 

allowed when six or more consecutive issues 
are used. Minimum space, four lines. 

Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at least 
95% net paid). 

Manufacturers or others using space in 
this column can give a brief outline of their 
merchandise, at ae oy or services, and 
then either complete the sale or encourage 
business with descriptive catalogs and fol- 
low-up. This suggestion is offered to prove 
the value of good advertising, with a view 
that some day, appreciating its value, your 
business will increase and you can use space 
on a larger scale. 

When ordering space please send complete 
"follow-up" so we can be thoroughly con- 
versant regarding your offering. 
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News for -America 


By LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND 


“FORE America came into the war 
the British censor used to make 
special concessions to the big news 
agencies and, under the proper rubber 
stamp, passed ‘News for America Only” 

‘news which was not allowed to the Lon- 
don papers until it might filter back agaia 
from the U.S. A. 

A very illuminating exposé of this spe- 
cial consideration took place in Berlin 
during the brief three-day government of 
the Kapp usurpation. On the night before 
the entrance of the Baltic troops a myste- 
rious agent pounded on the door of the 
Chicago Daily News special correspon- 
dent, Gordon Stiles (Stiles was an air 
pilot during the war and has his chest full of 
medals). Stiles got up to receive the in- 
formation that there was something doing, 
and the whispered word to get out on the 
street. 


“What is all this?” he asked. 


They told him between yawns that a! 


revolutionary was marching on 


Berlin! 


army 


“You are getting ready for the fight?” | 


Not at all were they 
going to fight. 

On the one hand it looked like all sorts of 
news, and on the other hand it looked 
phony. But Stiles decided that if it were 
real news that America ought to have it, 
and he started to wake up the news agen 
cies. He could find only one man, but by 
dint of fists and a pitcher of water he got 
him started. They went back to the street 
and a couple of midnight cabbies drove | 
along. Yes, they had the news. Yes, 
indeed, the troops were marching, and 
would come through the Brandenburzer | 
Gate along about sunrise with music. 

And along about dawn they did come, | 
and with music. Next, another mysteri- | 
ous visitor called Stiles to a corner and | 
whispered, ‘Follow me! Sh-h-h—!!! Do 
you wish an interview with Herr Dr. Kapp, 
the head of the new government?” 

Stiles did wish that interview, and he did 
follow the mysterious stranger. He led | 
him to the Chancellery and into President | 
Ebert’s reception room. All was excite- 
ment. Nevertheless out came Herr Dr. 
Kapp, and after a little sparring for ap- 
pearance sake, he launched into a state- 
ment—and a good interview it was from a | 
news standpoint —‘‘for America only.” 

No Berlin reporter was admitted fer 
many hours. | 

Thus has America become the spoilt 
child of the universe. 


They were not 


(owboy Song b 


te plains were broad and flower filled, 
ayer ne'er a rancher’s fence was nigh, 
And men were rough and sturdy willed, 
But ready for a friend to die. 
Youth was a badge worn carelessly 
When I came out to the West countrie. 


The dust hung heavy on the trails, 
Where horsemen guarded thirsty herds; 
The white clouds drifted by like sails, 
High o'er the silent, preying birds 
That poised above the prairie sea 
When I came out to the West countyic. 


The cowtowns blinked at us o’nights, 
When we rode in with ribald song, 
And there were revelings and fights, 
And many a fearless man and strong 
For co ffin swapped his saddle tree 
When I came out to the West countric. 


The trails are gone, the headboards too; 
Few are the riders that survive, 
But memories of that saddle crew } 
In song and story long shall thrive. 
Give me a horse, ’twixt knee and knee, 
And let me ride o’er my West countrie! 
—ARTHUR CHAPMAN 





2 The reliance of farmers on Fairbanks. 


SPANiS 


| me 
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F arm Comforts Through 


Modern P ower 
WER on the farm has brought new 


comforts and conveniences to lighten labor . 
and make rural life still more worth while. 


The*modern farm is lighted by electricity. a = 

Power from its Fairbanks-Morse light plant . ae . 
pumps water for domestic uses and for stock. 
It operates separators, churns, washers and " 
other light farm machinery. The“Z” Engine A . 
of this plant is the same engine that today is 
used bymorethan 250,000 progressive farmers. 


















Thousands of farms have several of these } 
sturdy “‘Z” Engines helping to produce 
food for half the world. These quarter-mil- 


lion tireless mechanical farm hands are our answer 
to the farmer's problem of a serious labor shortage. 


gee 


orse products is but another indication 
of the inherent quality of these prod- 
ucts—a quality of which the trade mark seal 
of this organization represents the objective. 


Our Products include Fairbanks Scales—oil 
engines—pumps—electric motors and gen- 
erators — railway appliances and coaling 
stations — farm wer machinery, such as 

‘Z’’ engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAG\? 














Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, 





Clear Your Skin 


E OUR skin can be quickly cleared 
: of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 


ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 





can increase their earning power thru a knowledge 
of Commercial Spanish. The South American field, 
now opening up on a tremendous scale, offers splen- 
did inducements to men and women who understand 
Spanish. The LaSalle Home Training Course gives 
you a mastery of Spanish in a surprisingly short 
time. Instruction can be carried on during your 
spare time without interference with regular work. 
Every week you let hours slip away in which you 
could easily learn Spanish and qualify for a respon- 
sible position with some large American exporting 
firm desirous of increasing their Latin-American 
business, Write for catalog completely describing 
our Home Study Plan and the epportanierne open to 
those having a knowledge of C cial S 
{aSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Best. 751-$ 

The Largest Business ae institution inthe World” 














Were the first line using an inex- 
pensive bare renewal link for restor- 
ing a blown fuse to its original effi- 
ciency to be APPROVED IN ALL 
CAPACITIES by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


For sale by all leading elec- 
i jobbers and dealers 


Zconomy FUSE4 mre. co. 
Chicago, U. &.A 


Economy Fuses also are made in 
Canada at Montreal. 








Eruptions on the face or body, 
a Pores and Oily or Shiny 
Skin by a new treatment called 


*“‘Clear-Tone’? 


If you have any of the above Facial Blem- 3 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, ‘‘A Clear- 3 
Tone Skin’ telling how I cured myself 5 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my = 
offer to send a bottle of Clear-Tone on trial, 3 


E. S. GIVENS Wh Seen aes 
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7 
What Is Success? 4 
° ° a } 
You must read what Maurice Switzer, business executive, economist, poet and humorist has to say on the subject in # L-7- | 
“sé a 24-20 
| CASHING IN ON WHAT YOU’VE GOT” 7 ‘LESLIE- 
Just extra good common sense attractively and wittily served up. Every word is golden for those who ar , 7 COMPANY. 
able to appreciate that cashing in on what we have is entirely possible if we follow some few 
2 7 s : - a F 7 225 Fifth Avenue, 
fundamental maxims. Maurice Swit er has produced an unusual type of literature; _unique in # New York City 
its humorous qualities and philosophical insight, combined with practical everyday advice. i ee py of “CASH- 
There is the flavor of Emerson, a suggestion of Arnold Bennett, and a dash of George wae ING INON WHAT YOU'VE GOT a 
Ade in this book. 7 A aT: Sa | 
FO Nas 
° . Name. . —e 
Price $1.00 Postpaid a. i) 
, ake Fe : : Addcess 
Don’t miss reading it. Send in your order today, using the coupon. a 
il ( 
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Six Per Cent Plus 
ix Per Cent Pl 
WOULD rather get six per cent plus 
satisfaction and peaceof mind,” writes 
one of our customers, “than take a chance 
to get a higher rate with constant worry, 
trouble and the possibility of loss.” 
Ti bond safeguarded under the Straus 
Pl ect thisdemand. They net six per 
cent | ve plus safety, plus thorough in- 
vice, plus satisfaction and 
peace of mind, plus 4% Federal Income 
Tax paid. Write today for our July In- 
vestment Guide which describes a diversi- 
fied selection of these sound bonds. Ask for 


Booklet G-1003 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 








vestment scr 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
New York Chicago 
Offices in Fifleen Cities 





First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
38 years without loss to any investor 























Opportunities 
for the Small 
Investor 


Although the possibilities for profit 
in the present market, because of 
low security prices and depreciated 
dollars, are generally recognized, 
the immediate tying up of a large 
amount of capital is not always 
desirable. 


Our monthly payment plan, re- 
quiring an initial payment of but 
> obviates this objection, giv- 
ing the purchaser the right to sell 
at his option in event of a rise in 
market, thereby increasing the 
opportunity for profit five times. 








Write Dept. L W-8 for Market 
Letter and booklet 
“Thrift, Savings, Investment’’ 


gu ESHCLARK Soy 
| oe STOCKS-BONDS ""4Co 
66 Broadway, New York 
Telephones Rector 4663-4 





























Municipal 
Bonds % 


to yield 
Today your dollars will buy 
less merchandise and more 
interest than ever before. 
Present low prices on these 
Municipal Bonds, for ex- 
ample, offer opportunities 
for wise investment, such as 
will in all probability be un- 
obtainable when conditions 
again become normal. 


These bonds are exempt from all 
Federal income taxation. Send 
for our list No. L B 95, describing 
Municipal Bonds we now have 
on hand. 














Mercantile a Company 
es os a etd ~ ad 
ee = LOUIS missouar 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 














THE STOCK MARKET 


Offers eplendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand 
some profite made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other ‘stocks. Write fot 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 
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| will not be surprising if it should be so dur- 
| ing much of the summer. 


| 
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| 
| 
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' ever, forecasts differ, 


HE deflation of values in the securi- | 
ties market appears for the time 
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WINTERS © cuseviser riLow 
Robert Watson . L. S. Rowe Cc. C. Agee 
Lately named president ears was recently ap- President of the First 


of the United States 
Housing a of the 
Department Labor, 

with the duty of dispos- 
ing of $40,000,000 worth 
of houses erected by the 
Government as a feature 
of the war program, and 
also operating the hotels 
for Government workers. 


relations 


secretary to 


pointed director-general 
Pan-American 
Union, which is fostering 
cultural and commercial 
between the 
United States and other 
American republics. Dr. 
Rowe has been assistant 


er of the United States. 


National Bank of Helena, 

Ark., one of the strongest 

financial institutions in 

the Cotton Belt. Mr. ‘ 

Agee began his business 

career in the bank of 

which he is the head as a 

messenger thirty-six years 

ago, and won his many 

Promotions on | 
| 
| 


the Treasur- 
merit. 















Notice.—Subscribers to LEsiie’s - EKLY af the home office, 225 Fif 
are placed on what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them “ th 
of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on finan “tal questi ions, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $  ¢ ly to the office of LESLIE’s 1n ng w Y ork, 
and not through any subscription agency. No Preah 1s made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated ‘confides utially. A two-cent postage stamp should i ays be in- 
cluded. All inquiries should be addressed to “‘ Jasper Finan cial Editor, Lesuir’s WEEKLY, 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
should al-vays be given. Anonymous communi 
of this department are not extended to members 


being to have pretty well run its 
course. Whatever the immediate future 
recessions, they are not expected to be in the 
nature of severe slumps. Nor can any ad-| 
vances be depended upon as yet to be 
large and lasting. There may be zig- 
zaggings for awhile both above and below 
the present line of prices, but no definite 
trend until conditions become clearer and 
more pronounced. Political uncertainties 
have not greatly affected the market thus 
far, though they contributed a share to 
the influences that made for stagnation. 
The market has been intensely dull, and it 








As to this, how- 
the more optimistic 
looking for greater activities and rising 
values soon. 

The deflation of values of commodities 
seems at last to have begun in earnest. | 
The shrewd merchants who realized that 
their stores were overstocked, and that the 
dearness of money would make borrowing 
for working capital purposes costlier and | i 
riskier than selling goods at a ‘‘mark-off,” | 
have had hosts of imitators. The ice of 
abnormal prices having been broken, in 
numerable vendors are now advertising | 
reductions. These are not following the! 
example of the leaders merely for effect | 
and with an eye to publicity. They have | 
become more or less concerned over the 
manifest slowing up of trade. The psy-| 
chological mood of a great portion of the | 





| 





, buying public has markedly changed. | 


\ ; 
; wages who lately spent lavishly and waste- 


| sity of saving and thrift. 
| has been gradually becoming more favor 


Many earners of unprecedentedly high 
fully have had a sober second-thought. | 
They have sensed the inevitable re-adjust- 
ment which is to apply to wages as well as 
to products, and they are bringing extrava- | 
gance to a halt and considering the neces- | 
Business, in fact, | 


able to the purchaser than to the seller. In 
spite of insufficient transportation facilities 
and the placing of many establishments on 
part-time, prices of commodities tend tc | 
show less and less firmness. People are | 
learning their ability to do without things 


Full name and exact street 


| sunk far below 
| may be taken on with reasonable safety. | 


|one of the best possible buying, periods. 


t address, or number of postoffice box, 

cations will not be answered. The privileges 
Ag ‘ 

lubs who are not individual subscribers. 


rather than to pay excessive sums for 
them. Manufacturers and dealers through- 
out the land have had a warning. The 
wiser ones will be the swiftest to lead the 
procession steadily down the hill of lower 
cost of living. 

To holders of securities which make a 
fixed yield— bonds and preferred stocks- 
deflation in the commodity field will be 
cheering and profitable. The purchasing 
power of the dollar is in most cases less 
than half of its pre-war potency. For this 
reason high-grade issues, whose return a 
few years ago, though moderate, was satis- 
factory, have been less favorably regarded, 
and the more speculative obligations, 
yielding a larger income on investment, 
have been the rage. Consequently the 
former have been sold in vast aggregate | 
amounts at unusually low quotations, 
and the latter have been bought at figures 
unwarrantably high. With a decline in 
necessaries of life, incomes from the first-' 
named securities will become more ade 
quatc, and as commodities fall good bonds 
and preferred stocks will naturally rise. It 
is possible, therefore, that the bargain 
period in these particular issues is soon to | 
close, and that now is a most expedient 
{ime to buy them. For seasoned bonds 
and preferred stocks of strong and time-| 
tested corporations the outlook must grow. 
brighter, and they are so safe that they.can 
be bought outright with all confidence at 
existing quotations. 

Outside of Governmen' bonds these are 
the safest things on the market. But it is 
true that many common stocks also have | 
their intrinsic worth and | 


While this is not a good speculative, it is 





Sterling securities may not show sizable 
profits soon—they may prove long “ 
in that respect- but they can stand firmly 
on their meriis, and they will eventually, 
and amply, justify their purchase. 

If the public generally could—as an in-| 
creasing number of investors are doing— | 
discern the opportunity now lying before 
them, such a wave of buying would set in 
that not only would danger of further | 


| drastic declines be averted, but also there 
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i NEVADA 
via 
FOR EST TREES, being transformed in- 
to lumber and furniture; wool becoming 
suitings and blankets; fruits and berries find- 
ing national markets as beverages and pre- 
serves: the power of thundering falls swung 
into industrial channels: everywhere pulsat- 
ing life and energy —that's the Northwest. 

Once handicapped by its immensity, the 
Northwest's vast resources now lie open to 
development thru the construction of per- 
manent roadways, improved waterways 
and harbors 

Manufacturers will here meet encourage- 
ment for all lines of activity “‘housands 
of acres of fine agricultural land await the 
farmer he horticulturist will find here 
reward for his labor. 

Characterized by the same spirit of prog- 
ress that animates the entire Northwest. 
and conversant with investment opportu- 
nities in many directions, the Ladd & Tilton 
Bank offers its services to those interested. 


Send for booklet Know, fyrttend 
nd the Northwe 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 
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Established 1859 
Resources $30,000,000 


Ss 


Portland, Oregon 
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Why the Mail Order 
Business is a Good One 
to Invest In 

UR new booklet “The Mail 
Order Business from the 
Investor’s Standpoint” tells the 
reasons in a concise way. 
Business institutions and meth- 
ods which automatically help to 
reduce the cost of living are bound 
to reap substantial rewards, 


Leonard Morton & Co. 


A Successful Mail Order Busi- 
ness with 700,000 Customers 


period of its development 
for the far sighted in- 
interested. 


is row at the 


most pportune 
vestor to become 


Ask for Booklet L-50 


H.M.Bylilesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
NewYork Chicago 
MiBroadway 208 S Lasalle St. 


weer ss. 30 fo Meer 


financially 




















Don't Speculate! 


The “friendly” promoter promptly 


forgets you and your investment in- 
terests once he secures your money. 
It invariably pays to be careful— | 
particularly in making investments, 


No matter how rosy their future is 
painted, our advice is to shun all | 
speculative schemes offered you, 


Miller 7% First Mortgage Bonds are 
intrinsically safe because secured bya | 
first mortgage onincome-earning pro 
erty worth double total bonds issued, 
Inveftigate Fir Mortgage 
Bonds safeguarded under ¢ 
Miller Service Plan. Send for 
valuable booklet “Selecting 

Your Investments” which 
explains why Miller Firt 
Mortgage Bonds are safe 

investments. 


G GMuaze & Company Inc.. 


1031 Hurt Bunnie, Atianta.Ga. 
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would be a material upward movement in| and the bonds are exempt from Swiss taxes. They | 


sound and stable securities. 
of fact the market has been sustained, and 
at times strengthened, by various groups of 
intelligent buyers. 

T., Hacerstown, Mp.: I cannot foresee the 
future course of Western Maryland bonds. They 
are naturally low at this time. I prefer the bonds 
of a stronger railroad. 

L., Jourrt, Ill: The Texas Co. is one of the 
strongest of the independent oil concerns. Its new 
stock has merit, but at around $47 it is selling high 
enough for its dividend of $3 

W., PARKERSVILLE, W. VA.: There is no doubt 
that the Japanese Government will meet its loan 
obligations. C. C. C. & St. L. deb. 44's are well 
regarded. $1,000 placed in these two securities 
would probably mz & a profitable return. 

S., ALBANY, Ga.: Sinclair Consolidated 712 
notes and Hershey Chocolate Corp. 712° bonds 
would be good purchases with a portion of your 
$15,000, but if you can get 8% on “the very best 
mortgages on farms” it would be safer to put your 
money there. 

H., BEAuMont, Texas: I would not advise any 
body to invest $7,000 in German marks. Some day 
the mark may come back to normal price, but 
Germany's currency today is enormously inflated, 
and political and economic conditions in that 
country are far from assuring 

. New Brunswick, N. J.: Among railroad 
bonds that make liberal returns on present quota- 
tions are St. Paul & Kansas City short line 4'’s, 
C. C. C. & St. L. debenture 414’s, Colorado & 
Southern ref."and ex. 414’s, Iowa Central rst and 
ref. 4’s, St. Louis & San Fran. income 6’s, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 5’s. 

N., VERGENNES, VT.: The $3,000,000 8% cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the West Boylston (Mass.) 
Manufacturing Co. appears to be well protected. 
The company is one of the oldest cotton manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States (incor- 
porated 1814). Net earnings are two and one-half 
times preferred stock requirements. Offered at par. 

, EScANABA, Micu.: Cleveland El. & II. Co. 
1‘ appear safe. Minnesota Light and Power 5’s 
are reasonably safe, as the company is paying divi- 
dends on preferred. The Wickwire-Spencer Steel 
Corp. is prospering and its first mortgage bonds are 
attractive. Quaker Oats preferred is selling too 
high for present dividend, but the stock is of high 
grade. 

L., Unica, N.. Y.: 
making high yields on market price are American 
Gas & Electric common and preferred, American 
Power & Light common and preferred, Cities 
Service common, preferred and bankers’ shares, 
Commonwealth Edison, Pacific Gas & Electri 
preferred, and Southern California Edison preferred. 
Yields on these securities range from 7.4% to 16% 
These are attractive business men’s purchases. 

M., ZANESVILLE, O.: The outlook for U. S 
Cast Iron Pipe is not sufficiently encouraging to 
make its issues desirable. Goodrich Rubber com 
mon, U. S. Rubber common, American Car & 
Foundry and Studebaker are all meritorious busi 
ness men’s investments. Ohio Cities Gas (now 
Pure Oil) is a good business man’s purchase, as is 
American Sumatra Tobacco. Inspiration Copper, 
being a mining stock, is not in so reliablea class as 
the industrials. Its future depends on the market 
for copper 

;., PHILADELPHIA. Among speculative railroad 
bonds there seems to be none more attractive than 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company’s 
income mortgage 6% gold bonds. Interest on 
these bonds has been paid since the reorganization 
of the railroad in 1916. Permission to increase 
railroad rates will strengthen the position of the 
bonds, as the road is even now doing well and 
should then do better. As the bonds can be bought 
at less than 50, they make a return of more than 
12% on purchase ‘#2 

R., RALeIcH, N. Many sterling stocks are 
now selling so low Pre they make a high yield and 
are reasonably safe. In the list which you submit, 
Union Pacific and Norfolk & Western are most 
desirable. Willys-Overland pfd. would be better 
than common. United Railways & Electric Co. 
8% car trust certificates are attractive. Among 
desirable preferred stocks are U. S. Steel, U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol, Corn Products, American Steel 
Foundries, Beth. Steel 8%, and International Mer- 
cantile Marine pfd., 42% in arrears. Desirable 
common stocks include American Beet Sugar, 
Canadian Pacific, Pressed Steel Car, Railway Steel 
Spring, and American Agricultural Chemical. 

J., New York: The new loan of the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland is desirable. The amount, 
$>5.000,000, is not large for a country whose Ayes 
has been so good, and the rate of interest, is 
remarkably high for a government sec dg The 
principal and interest are payable in U. S. gold coin 


Asa matter | combs 


Among public utility stocks | 
| New York and Straus Bldg., Chicago, are securi 








run for 20 years and cannot be called during the | 
o years. After that the bonds are callable | 
at 105. The government agrees to pay $1,000,000 | 
yearly into a sinking fund to be used during the | 
first ro years for purchasing bonds in the mark | 
at. 10g or lower. The proceeds of the bonds wil 
be used for electrifying government-owned railways 
Switzerland is one of the wealthiest countries per 
capita in Europe and its financial position at present 
is strong. The bonds were offered at par 


New York, July 17, 1920. JASPER 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Joseph E. Thomas & Co., 3rd Ave. and Spring 
St., Seattle, Wash., deal in 7% mortgages on im 
proved Seattle property and will forward a list of 
offerings to any applicant. 

John W. McGuire & Co., Inc., 141 Broadway, 
New York, will mail to any address a copy of “A 
New Political Map of Europe,” with a full list of 
foreign securities purchasable for income and profit. 

No investor can hope for highest success without 
consulting the pages of the weekly “Bache” Re 
view. It is an unexcelled financial guide. Free 
copies furnished on application by J. S. Bache & 
Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadw ay, 
New York. 

The well-known investment house of Hollister 
White & Co., 92 Cedar St., New York, publishes a 
well-prepared and thoughtful “Monthly Review,” 
which discusses topics of interest and importance 
to investors. Copies of this will be sent to inter- 
ested applicants. 

G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 8029 Hurt Bldg., At 
lanta, Ga. offer 7% first mortgage bonds, well se 
cured on income-earning real estate, appraised at 
twice the amount of the bonds issued. A list of 
current offerings and a booklet. ‘Selecting Your 
Investments,”’ explaining real estate first mortgage 
bonds, will be sent to any reader of this department 
by Miller & Co. 

Municipal road bonds, netting 6% and secured 
by taxes levied on valuable lands, are offered by 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo., a 
member of the Federal Reserve system. These 
bonds are exempt from Federal income taxes and 
mature in one to ten years. Circulars giving full 
particulars concerning them will be sent by the 
Trust Company to any applicant for circular LD 90 

Safeguarded by a plan which has borne the test 
of many years, the 6% first mortgage real-estate 
bonds offered by S. W. Straus & C 0., 150 Broadway, 


ties of a high standard both as to yield and safety, 
with the Federal income tax paid up to 4%. The 
house has issued a July Investment Guide, describ 
ing a selection of these bonds, which can be had by 
writing for booklet G-1003. 








“Safer than 





First mortgage bonds on Seattle real estate, 
netting 6 to6'4 per cent., : 
twenty-eight years by Wm. P. Harper & Son, Hoge 


have been dealt in for } 


Bldg., Seattle, Wash. The progress and prosperity of | 


Seattle is so great that for many years real estate 


| investments there bid fair to be unusually attrac 
tive. Any investor can obtain from Harper & Son 
| an interesting and informing book, 
| Form of Mortgage Investment. 


“The Safest 


Those who desire to take advantage of present 
low rates of exchange and to purchase foreign bonds 
may obtain them on the partial payment plan if 
they wish. This opportunity is given by Dunham & 
Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York. The firm's 
special monthly installment plan requires a first 
payment of 20% and a monthly payment of 10% 
For full particulars send to Dunham & Co. for their 
book F.G. B.-23, and also 88-D. D. giving details 
of the monthly installment plan. 

Seattle, the metropolis of the Pacific Northwest, 
has had a wonderful growth in past years and 
promises to keep on expanding indefinitely. It has 
a great future before it. Not only is it the center 
of a region rich in natural resources, but it is also 
a seaport of rapidly growing importance. Investors 
interested in opportunities offered in such a city 
will do well to communicate with the Seattle Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, Wash., a long-established and 
responsible institution, well qualified to furnish 
information and advice. 

The small investor has unusual opportunities in 
the present securities market. Prices of standard 
issues are very low and the man of limited means 
may take advantage of the situation by buying 
these on the partial payment plan. With an initial 
payment of 20% the balance may be paid in 
monthly installments. The purchaser will be 
credited with dividends or interest and is allowed 
to sell at any time. A complete account of the 
workings of this method has been prepared by 
Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New 
York. Write to the company’s Department 
LW-S8 for market letter and booklet “Thrift, Sav- 
ings, Investment.” 


Trade With Germany Rapidly ‘Reviving 


In the first five months of 1920 there was a remarkable i 


improvement in commerce 


between the United States and Germany as compared with the like period of rgro. 
This is shown in the following table prepared from reliable records: 


Imports Exports 

ae 1919 1920 IQI9 
Fe Ee ee ee OP $4,385,075 177 $14,675,317 ° 
es AA eee 3,882,550 fe) 18,598,807 ° 
EE A hg Rel RO ae 7,094,182 76,810 20,040,406 ° 
Thi tal Oe Sea Ra 6,368,952 208,436 23,470,642 55 
May .. 4,840,850 90,330 20,848,231 60,814 
Eleven months ended May 31 36,545,902 677,985 182,475,925 60,869 












fravelers Ch ecks 


AFER THAN CASH, more convenient than a 
S check book, and as readily accepted as money 
—everywhere—are GUARANTY TRAVELERS 
Cuecks. They are furnished in neat, compact 
wallets, and can be cashed in denominations of 
from $10 to $100, as your needs require. 

Take GuARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS on 
your vacation—on your motor tours—on your 
business trips—in the United States or abroad. 


Get them at your bank—cost only 50 cents per STOO 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NEW YORK LIVERPOOL PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 


LONDON 

















MAKE YOUR MORTGAGES 
MONEY ON MIAMI 
EARN MORE REAL ESTATE NEVADA SILVER 


SECURITIES 


Offer unusual opportunity 
for Immediate Investment 


The Census Bureau recently announced that the 
population of Miami has increased 440% over 


its population in 1910. As mortgage bankers 
we have participated directly in this wonderful 
development. 

The story of Miami's growth is the story of excep- 
tional investment we aay oy Rez ad about 
them in our booklet acing the Facts."" Please 
request booklet No 6 


CDillerb 


TRUST BLDG. 


——— MIAMI, FLORIDA = 


Geologic Reports, Maps and Data 
furnished upon request 


Send for Circular “L” 
WM. CHEADLE BORCHERS 


Bonds and Investments 
608-10 Trust & Savings Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 























THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Siock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 





OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGES 


The value of Oklahoma's five leading crops in 1919 
was $308,076,000.00 greater than in 1918. Land 
values are increasing in proportion to production 
Borrowed money is being used by ; Oliaieoe farm 
ers for further development and to increase their 
= jiggs. We have on hand a choice selection of 

first mo rigage nec urities. Write for our 
deadriptive Circular ** 


Free on Application 
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change. Also give the number appearing on the 


ten days to two weeks to make a change 
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Ne Washingt« 
tN oll S Banik Bldg., Washi 

Contributors: Lesuie'’s will be glad to consider 
os subn ~d by any amateur or professional. Con- 
utions should always be accompanied by postage for 
eir return, if unaccepted 
Contributors are requested to state—1, Whether such 
Photographs have been previously published. 2, Whether 
they have been sent to any other paper. 3, Whether or 
not they are copyrighted 

Copyright, 1920, by Leslie-Judge Company. Entered 
at the Post-offce at New York as Second-class Mail 
Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter at Post-office 
Dept., Canada. Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany 225 Fifth Ave., New York. Reuben PJ Sleicher, 
*resident George I. Sleicher, Secretary, A. E. Rollauer 


presentative-—320 
ton, D. ¢ 





SU cena OFFICES: _Main_office—Bruns- Aven 
ick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. Euro- | Dist 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon House, | 
London, E. C., England. Annual cash ly 
Single copies of present year pl 





reams’ Bldg., 
ibscription price $7.00. 
nts each; etc. 
Persons representing themselves as connected with 
IE'S should always be asked to produce credentic 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old ad 
s well as the new must be sent in with request fo: 


and side of the address on the wrapper. It takes 


{DVERTISING OFFICES: Fifth Avenue, New 
ork; Marquette Bldg., Chic nae: y tn Bldg., Seattle. | Treasurer. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 Fifth Printea by the Schweinler Press 
Address all corres pondence to LESLIE'S, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York Cty 





W "ror your you may live you are assured complete safety 
at your money and 4% compound interest when you 
with this fifty-two-year-old institution. 


by Mail 
5 & “L” explains our system. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 


CLEVELAND, OHnIO. 
ASSETS OVER 
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Wenever know what price 


fresh meat will bring 


Swift & Company prepares for the people of 
America an average of seven millions pounds otf 
fresh meat foods every working day without 
knowing definitely what a single pound of it will 
bring when sold. 


We constantly ship carloads, even trainloads, of 
fresh beef, with no positive knowledge as to what 
we can sell it for. We cannot place a price on it 
when we ship it; we cannot even instruct the 
branch house manager how much he must get 
for it. Local conditions of demand and supply 
at the time it is sold settle that. 


Yet fresh meat must be sold within a few days for what it 


will bring, or it results in loss. Our average profit, includ- 
ing the returns from by-products, is only a fraction of a cent 
a pound. Frequently we lose far more than that. 


We have to ship fresh meat, whether or no; it cannot be 
held in reserve (except a very small amount that is frozen) ; 
it is perishable. We cannot stop manufacturing, as others 
often can. Live stock keeps coming to market and must be 
handled as fast as it comes, or the whole live stock industry 
would be demoralized. And our overhead also goes on. 


All this in the second largest industry in America! 


To conduct a successful business on so slight a margin 
under such handicaps requires the highest type of organized 
experience, of economical operation, of good management, 
individual capacity, eternal alertness, and the ability to 
finance operations through trying periods. A few days’ 
bungling in unfamiliar or indifferent hands would wipe out 


the efforts of months. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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initial cushion, only to be caught out by | 
feet or yards at second. But the coacner 
should be able to determine the exact situa- | 
tion between the time the batter starts 
running and when he reaches first, and 
give the runner instructions whether to 
stop or continue on. To do this he must 
judge the runner’s speed and that of the 
fielders, the ability of the man who gets 
the ball to make a straight throw to the 
infield or, if the pellet is to oe relayed, 
the fraction of time it will take to com- 
plete the play. Quick, accurate thinking 
by the coach is essential in the circum- 
stances, for upon his judgment depends 
success or failure. 


When Coaching is Needed 


The coach at third base has an even 
more important post than the one at first if 
there is a runner at second. A good man 
at third can make runs for his team, and a 
poor coach can kill many chances. — For 
instance, there is a runner on second and a 
batter hits to the outfield. The former, 





as he darts toward third, cannot look be- 
| hind him to see what is taking place. He 
cannot tell whether he should continue on 
| and try to score, or whether to stop at the 
\far cornet, and must depend upon the 
| coach there to tell him what to do. Many 
| times a coach waves a runner homeward, 
| only to have him put out, and many times 
be holds him at third when the result of 
the fielding play proves that he would nave 
/scored had he kept on. But coaches, like 
| umpires, are human, and wil] make mis 
| takes at times. Asa usual thing the man- 





Leslie's Weekly 


Getting the Laugh on the Fans 


m page 124) 


curves and speed disappeared and he was 
helpless. His failure was mental rather 
than physical. Even men in the in and 
outfield can be so annoyed by comment 
and criticism that they cannot play their 
best game. 

One Way to Win 

A capable coach also can be of material 
assistance to his men even wWnen sitting 
with them on the bench. Possibly a 
pitcher has gone along for several innings 
without being scored upon and hit only at 
infrequent intervals. The players get the 
idea that he “has their number” and that 
they can do nothing against him. But in 
such a circumstance a wise coach often can 
talk his teammates into believing that the 
pitcner really has nothing on the ball and 
that they can hit him easily if they will 
only step right up to the plate boldly and 
“bust” the pellet. The coach usually 
follows this up by rushing out to the side 
line and working to annoy the pitcher by 
telling him that he has been playing in 
luck, that his finish is near and the like. 

If the players then get a hit or two 
an upset is almost sure to result, for the 
psychological effect is startling under such 
conditions. Perhaps tne coach will inform 
the twirler, after the first hit, tnat he is 
losing his nerve and speed and can’t get 
‘em over the plate. If tne tosser loses 
his head, becomes angry and puts the ball 
in the groove just to demonstrate his skill 
his tenure of the mound is likely to be but 
brief thereafter. 








ager who works in uniform gives the signals 
for the hit-and-run and the squeeze plays | 


Two Strikes, and Then— 


Here’s an actual case in point. In a 


from his post on the coaching line, but| game at the Polo Ground the visiting 
there are many players whose judgment is | pitcher was going along nicely, and the 
so respected by their managers that they | Jocal batsmen were able to do very little 
|are permitted to do this when coaching} with him. Finally the star coach of the 
and who are sufficiently wise to know| home nine was sent to third base and he 
when to sena a piayer down to try and persisted in telling his men tnat the twirler 
steal. really had no speed and that if he went to 
, : ’ bat against him he could take two strikes 

Getting the Pitcher’s Goat | and a hit safely. This line of talk failed 
Very often a coach is directly responsible | to produce immediate results and finally 
for rattling opposing players, particularly | the coach was sent in asa pinch hitter. He 
the pitcners. No doubt you have watched | appreciated that success or failure de- 





games in which a twirler was well-nigh | pended upon a bold stroke and to create 
invincible for several innings; then he sud- | the desired effect he deliberately permitted 
| denly “went up in the air” for nodule the pitcher to put two strikes over the 
reason and was hammered from the box.| plate witnout making an effort to hit 
{You simply decided that he “blew” and} them. Luck, however, was with the pinch 
let it goat that; but if you knew the inside | batter, for he connected with the next ball 
facts you probably would learn that some | for a two-base hit. It was not long after 
coach with a gift of sarcasm and an un-| that that the tosser was pounded out of the 
canny ability to torment had slowly but | box. 

| surely worn down the nerves of the twirler{| However, such cases are mighty in- 
until he lost his sense of Judgment, his | frequent. 


Shows in New York 


ATTRACTIONS TO WHICH YOU MAY 
SAFELY TAKE YOUR DAUGHTER 








Booth Not So Long Ago Comedy 

Central As You Were -aughs and 
tunes 

Century Florodora Excellent revival 

Cohan, The Hottentot Willie Collier 


Musical _ version 
of ‘* Checkers" 

Fine portrayal 

Rivals in a cabin 


Geo ° 
Cohan & Honey Girl 
Harris 
Cort Abraham Lincoln 
48th Street The Storm 





j Fulton An Innocent Idez Farce 
| Gaiety Lightnin’ Amusing charac- 
| ter 
Garrick Jane Clegg Engrossing 
drama 
| Globe Scandals of 1920 =Musical review 
Henry Miller The Famous Mrs. Excellent com- 
Fair edy drama 
Liberty The Night Boat Beeezy musical 
show 
Lyric What's ina Name? New revue 
Morosco Civilian Clothes Comed 


Nora Bayes Lassie Musical comedy 
Seeing Things Spirit farce 

Ed Wynn Carnival Musical revue 
Irene Musical hit 


Playhouse 
Sclwyn 
Vanderbilt 
RATHER MORE SOPHISTICATED 
Nine O'clock Re- Girls and Music 
view and Mid- 


Century 
Promenade 
night Rounders 
Foot Loose Emily Stevens 

The Gold Dig- Chorus girl com- 


Little 
Lyceum 





gers edy 
New Am- Nine o’Clock Re- Ziegfeld beauties 
sterdam view and Mid- 
Roof night frolic 
Winter Gar- Cinderella on 
Broadway 


Rosie Quinn in the Nine 
O'Clock Review and Mid- 
night Rounders at 
the Century Theatre. den 


Girls and music 
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Man alive— 
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Listen! 
ial 
= You can smoke Camels 
gs ° 
a till the cows come home 
ne 
- without tiring your taste! 
‘an 
he " ‘ ; 
a AMELS bring to you every joy you ever looked 
o for in a cigarette! They are so new to your 
+d taste, so delightful in their mellow mildness and 
by flavor, and so refreshing, you will marvel that so 
in e . . 
much enjoyment could be put into a cigarette! 
wo 
~ To the most fastidious smoker, Camels are a 
rm revelation! 
, 1S 
<i Camels quality is as unusual as Camels expert 
= blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic to- 
but baccos which you will prefer to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! No matter how liber- 
- ally you smoke, Camels never will tire your taste! 
the You will marvel at Camels smooth body. And, 
es your delight will also be keen when you realize 
bos | that Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- 
~ 7 SS taste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 
ceS 
ily For your own personal proof, compare Camels 
= with any cigarette in the world at any price. 
at 
ted 
ee Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
nch in a §lassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
“m this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WHAT /S A PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK TIRE 


EN the first pneumatic 

truck tires the world had 

ever seen appeared on the streets 

of Detroit in July, 1911, people 
called them “balloons.” 


The idea of putting a heavy 
truck on air was so far in advance 
of anything the automobile world 
had yet thought of that it took 
time for people to grasp it. 


Even today there is still a 
confusion in some people’s 
minds as tu exactly what con- 


stitutes a pneumatic (ruck tire. 


* « * 


Before it produced the first 
pneumatic truck tires ever made, 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany knew that an overgrown 
passenger car tire would never 
solve the truck owner’s tire 
problem. 


What it started with was an 
idea—the idea of creating an en- 
tirely new kind of a tire—a truck 
pneumatic — designed to meet 


trucking conditions and not 
merely market conditions. 


s . © 


The U.S. NobbyCord of today 
is the pioneer pneumatic truck tire 
— lineal descendant of the first 
of its kind — brought out by the 
United States Rubber Company 
in 1911, after two years spent in 
developing it. 

There is a difference between 
pioneering a tire and pioneering 
a market. 


U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
factories 


The oldest oak largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


) Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 








